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OMETIMES I wonder why many 
unarrived writers don't go nuts be- 
fore they go to town. Their letters 

reveal that they are worrying instead of 
learning. One woman didn’t know 
whether she should write or have a 
baby: another whether she should take 
a course of instructions or buy a hat, 
and still another whether she should 
tell her husband at once that she was 
bombarding editors or wait to tell him 
with a check. (Tell him with a check 
is the answer to the last problem, if you 
can possibly manage it!) 

Most such scribes are suffering from 
dementia ignorantiae scribendi. I! they 
really intend to succeed they should 
worry about learning basic facts about 
the writing business. What is a story, 
a plot, a character? They don’t know 
but insist on competing with the smart 
boys and girls who do know. 

Sounds like I'm trying to sell you some- 
thing, you say. You're jolly well right I 
am, and why not? Today noted novelists, 
front cover story writers, editors, agents, 
and hundreds of writers are sending us 
scribes to be cured of their what-to-do- 
about-it jimmies. We've demonstrated 
that we can answer writers’ questions, 
including those about the hat, the baby, 


FICTION FUNDAMENTALS APPROVED 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


BRENT ASHABRANNER 


STILLWATER 








End Your Worries And Sell 
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and the husband. We believe in our wii 
ers, we like them, we want them to suc. 
ceed and we don’t like to see them suffe, 

You have as your adviser a former fic- 
tion editor (Collier’s) and agent, @ 
author of stories in The Post, Woman: 
Home Companion, Collier's, etc., and ¢/ 
the standard books for writers, “Na- 
rative Technique,” which has sold 30,0 
copies, and “The Technique of the Novel’ 

Very well, then. Now you know whe 
to do. A new edition of a pamphlet ¢ 
6,000 words entitled “Literary Services, 
is just off the press. In it authors whos 
names you'll recognize tell you how t 
settle your pre-arrival worries. It ds 
describes our services. It is inspirin 
and it is free. 

If you wish to speed things up, pati 
off to us a troublesome manuscript wit 
ten bucks and we'll give it the works, ! 
you want merely an editorial appraisa 
five bucks will do. If your manuscrip 
exceeds 5,000 words, add a dollar: 
thousand. 

And, remember, our Fundamentals ¢ 
Fiction training. which has been th 
beginning of hundreds of successtl 
writing careers, is still only $59. Ths 
fee has never been inflated. 
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says FAIT 


$6850 


Fed. Tax Inc. 


A Paillard Product 





‘tts Lightness and Simplicity 
are a Constarit Joy" 


famous writer of best sellers 
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Prolific writers — successful 
writers—are supercritical of 
typewriters. They insist on 
easy action, easy portability 
and rugged trouble-free con- 
struction. That’s why so many 
top writers use the precision- 
built Hermes, and have for 
years. Half a million Hermes 
owners in 25 countries echo 
that feeling. 











The Hermes Now Available Anywhere! 


> This Swiss, precision-made portable, 
known all over the world, has until now 
been available to only a comparatively few 
people in this country, because of limited 
production. 

Now you, too, can own this lightest, 
most compact of all portables. Read the 
amazing details of the Hermes: 

@ weighs only 8 pounds, 11 ounces, in its 
metal case 

@ is 11” square, by 2%” high in its case 

@ has full standard-size keyboard 

@ will not ‘‘creep”’ in use 

@ finished in eye-soothing, soft tone, even 
to its keys 


@ standard guarantee 


The wWairan’s Uicest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$2.00 the year. Vol. 29, No. 12. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post 










See the Hermes at your dealer’s. If he is 
not yet stocked, use the coupon. 


ea ae ea ae eee 


PAILLARD PRODUCTS, INC. wae | 


265 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 
(CI am interested in more information about 


the Hermes portable. | 
(Enclosed is check or money order for | 
$68.50. Please ship me, express prepaid, one 
Hermes portable. (New York City residents | 
add 2% sales tax.) | 
Name i 
Address. { 
City. i 
Riite een amnemenngunemmennsemmenll 
Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Merny: 








__State 
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WRITE BY PLAN! 


Avoid the fumbling which loses sales. Use this success- 
ful, complete, step-by-step guidance: 


Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Pian (15 Sections) 
Not sketchy outlines; each plan runs about 
350,000 words, Write for particulars and 
sample sheet. 


Also, completely personal training and 
coaching in short story technique. 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 
745 S$. Plymouth Bivd. Les Angeles 5, Calif, 





BUY ALL YOUR BOOKS 


for 25% Less Than List! 
fand deduct it in advance!) 
25% in aan list. price of any 


ance from list book of any 

peesiaher ence xt or technical ar... ao om, of on text or 

ical books.) ‘Simply tell us you'll buy as few as 4 books 

within a year. You original publisher’ 8 editions. ¢ ne 

day ule S book for postage and handling. 

or write for detaile. 

DIVIDEND BOOK CLUB, INC. Dept. ° 

799 Broadway New York 3, N. 





CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript accurately and nang | et = 

gece grade b bond paper. Fifty cents words. 
or corr bon copy. extra first and last 

pages included iree. All inquiries promptly answered. 


IDA SINGER 





Tiltsoabuerg 2 Ontario, Canada 








ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representotive 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENCLISH, pSereremt — Spanish, German 
i Placement 


1 Ww. 4 albns ften 900 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave, New York 17, N. Y. 














The Last Word 
Sir: 

I enjoyed reading Fun Can Be Work, by Stan 
Stamaty, in the September issue of Warirter’s 
Dicest. You would hardly expect any adverse 
criticism from me, would you—since I am Mrs. 
Stamaty? 


I am, however, curious to know why my middle 
name was deleted from the article before it was 
published. I am called “Clara Gee” much in the 
same way that people are called Mary Ann and 
Mary Lee. My friends (among whom I number 
my husband) always call me Clara Gee. 


To our friends, who will have seen the Sep- 
tember w. pD., I wish to say that Stan and I are 
still on excellent terms and have not adopted that 
coldly formal relationship which precedes separa- 
tion. He still (out of print) calls me Clara Gee, 
C. G., and many nicer things, but never Clara. 
For further amplification, Mark calls me 
“Mommy.” 

Ciara Gee KastTNER STAMATY, 
72 Orange Street, 
Brooklyn 2, New York. 


® Our sincerest apologies to Stanley, Mark, and 
“Mommy.” The omission was an error. We never 
meant to hint of a break-up in the Stamaty fam- 
ily. Why, what would happen to the coffee ses 
sions? — Ed. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


SOLD 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-Month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








f you wont results: 
help you 

Professional fiction 

bandied on 10%, and 

we help yow sell 

bighest-rate markets, 





Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
= ore sending your manuscript. The 


PUBLISHER'S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placemeat for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


Write for our free detailed circular 
fee is very low. If you want w sell — we can 


NEW YORK (18), N.Y. 
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Another Little Woman Speaks Up 
Sir: 

I fee] unreasonably inclined to take issue with 
Mr. Hopson’s one small paragraph (page 17, 
second from the bottom) in his article for the 
October Dicest. I deplore the fact that Mr. 
Hopson did not say, “Turn to the old masters, as 
artists do,” instead of “You should read as many 

and slick stories as time will allow.” 

My husband, a writer, was reading the article 
and pounced upon this item as if he had discov- 
ered Miss America. I decried it by quoting 
Thoreau’s words, “‘Profaning the mind with trivi- 
ality’ and he countered with, “Thoreau was un- 
able to sell what he wrote.”” My answer was that 
“Thoreau is still being read, etc.” 

Even though we didn’t settle the argument, I 
still feel that one obvious merit of present-day 
writing is that it sends the discriminating reader 
back to the classics in a hurry. While I am not 
a writer, I am a reader, and if there is anything 
more tiresome than a slick magazine, it’s another 
slick magazine. 

Doris Stroup, 
Jensen Beach, Fla. 


* Anybody want to help out Mr. Hopson or Mr. 
Stroud? — Ed. 


Those Arty Dames 


Sir: 

The September issue of w. p. looked fine and I 
enjoyed seeing my story there. I must admit, 
though, that I’ve never got my method of writing 
as well analyzed and organized as my little friend 
Maydel Massey who did your Sin, Suffer, and 
Sell. That was well-done, and I’m glad to Iearn 
that she’s getting along so well with her work. 

I’ve attended several writer’s conventions where 
Maydel appeared on the program, and I’ve al- 
ways admired her spunky manner of standing 
her ground on the matter of writing confessions 
in the face of the old, cultured dames who like 
to hang around such gatherings and discuss “‘pure 
art.” Whatever that is! 

Frep GIPSON, 
Mason, Texas. 


The Pity of It! 
Sir: 

Well, I have done it! The many well-wishers 
who answered my plea for help in the WriTER’s 
Diczst will be pleased and amazed to know that 
at last I clicked. 

Yes, I won a month’s supply of 60 Eskimo Pics 
for the best title submitted to the Super-Supply 
Drug Chain here in San Francisco. And I can 
tell you even Eskimo Pies look good to a starv- 
ing author. 

Sw Levy, 
1373 Page Street, 
San Francisco, California. 








slips show? 
a - 


¥our story may have all the suspense 
of a strapless evening gown, and the in- 
genuity of a John Fredericks hat — but 
do your slips show? A manuscript that 
shows erasures, finger prints and gouges 
will make the editor write you off as an 
amateur. 

Don’t let this happen to you... use 
Eaton’s Corrasable Bond. You can erase 
without a trace on its special patented sur- 
face. Words, sentences, whole paragraphs 
of mistakes can be flicked off with an or- 
dinary pencil eraser cleanly, smoothly — 
leaving no fuzzy spots. Retyped spots 
come up crisp, clear. 

Have your own stationer demonstrate 
Corrasable’s erasable “magic.” Or send 
a dime and this coupon for y3ur own 
sample of the “author’s bond.” 











2, 


Yon. 
CORRASABLE pte 


BOND 
Made only by 





cc---- 


EATON PAPER CORP., Dept. C, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Here is a dime. Please send me a 15-sheet 


sample of Corrasable Bond. 
This offer does not apply in Canada. 


Name 





Street 
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WHY SHOVEL WATER 
AGAINST THE TIDE? 


Why Hide Your Head From Facts? 


Publishers estimate that 5,000,000 people are 
trying to write for publication. Yet, 90% of our 
magazine fiction is authored by less than 500 
writers. 

WHY IS THAT? Good writing is not that scarce. 
Thousands of people can write smooth, beautiful 
prose. There is no monopoly on brains or ability, 
ideas or plots. Then why do 500 writers get all 
the checks and the others get rejection slips? 


WELL, THINK THIS OVER: Critical analysis of 
both published and rejected stories shows that 
the only unique element possessed by successful 
writers is the knowledge of how to put a story 
together in the correct Story Form. 


95% of the stories in today's popular fiction 
magazines follow ONE Story Pattern. Not one 
"plot formula” but one “story formula.” It stares 
you in the face from the pages of every magazine 
on the stands. 

DO YOU USE THAT PATTERN? Do you cast 
the idea, plot motivation and atmosphere... 
the plastic elements of your story . . . into that 
recognized mold which gives them the proper 
Story Form? 

The MASTER FORMULA is that pattern. Nine 
out of ten published stories in the Love, Sport, 
Adventure, Sea, Air, Business Problem, ‘Teen-Age 
Tribulation, Detective and other Action Story 
fields are a tacit indorsement of it. Analysis of 
over 3000 stories proves that statement. 


MASTER FORMULA is a completely new ap- 
proach to the problem of story writing. 
Nothing like it in clarity and detail has 
ever been offered before. 
Printed in graph form, it is as easy to follow as 
a road map. It shows the four sections of a story, 
the Three Manners of Presentation and the 
amount of each used by good craftsmen. 


Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It shows 
the Nine Ingredients inherent to every 
story (never before published) and where 
and how mony times each is used. 

1? pin-points every element from “plants” to "climax" 

and shows you what to write in each 100 words. 
NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenont or the starry- 
eyed dreamer whe still believes in ‘‘inspiration."’ 
This is for the writer who wants te SELL. 


A post card will bring details. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, Calif. 











What About It, Walt? 
Sir: 


I’ve been a peaceful cuss all my days, but I’ve 
got an exception to take up with that wrangler 
Walt Coburn. He’s been in the saddle more years 
than I have, but when a cowhand says, as Walt 
did in Fred Gipson’s article in the September 
W. D., that editors “don’t care what’s inside the 
heart of a cowhand or an outlaw or a sheriff,” 
I’ve got to stand up in the stirrups. 

Walt is saying, as I understand him, that edi- 
tors are not interested in character. His phrase, 
“inside the heart,” makes me draw that conclu- 
sion. He tries to rope me into believing that edi- 
tors are only interested in a “tight-twist” story, 

Sure, they like tight-twist stories, but they also 
like stories with living characters in them. I say 
this because my first salable western, Bridle the 
Wild Heart, was primarily a character story. 
Even the title indicates that. One of the main 
complications of this story—which sold to Fiction 
House in July—is based on the “cold or hungry 
or played out” condition of the cowhands on a 
long trail drive. 

That’s why I believe editors do care what's 
“inside the heart of a cowhand.” I hope I’m 
never proved to be wrong, because it’s that 
“inside the heart” quality that I strive to get 
into each story I write. Because I have sold my 
first story, strong with the “heart” quality, and 
because my agent has accepted for sale other 
stories with much the same qualities, I’m sure 
that editors want more than the “tight-twist” 
story. 

Yep. I know. I’m talking up pretty pert for a 
tenderfoot western writer. I’ve never been west 
of the Pecos, don’t know “the Injun side of a 
horse,” have never seen a rodeo in Madison 
Square Garden, but I do know that editors are 
interested in the inside of a cowhand’s heart. 

Wor.ey G. HAWTHORNE. 


Card’s Bird Cage: Part II 
Sir: 

I sent a bunch of gag roughs to This Day. 
I'd sold there before so, when the welcome white 
envelope from their office arrived, I thought, 
“Another check!” It was a check, but look what 
for: 

Dear Sir: We are returning 10 cartoons 
which you sent us. The enclosed $3.00 is for 
the clever inquiry card which we might use 
some day. 

The inquiry card mentioned is my tracer. I'd 
always had trouble trying to be polite, yet force- 
ful, in getting editors to either buy or send ’em 
back, so I just drew a little picture of me look- 
ing into my empty mailbox and crying. 

I enjoyed Stanley Stamaty’s Fun Can Be 
Work in your September issue. I’m trying to 
work my way into the bigger checks through 
the trade journals and those helpful comments 
of Aron Mathieu, which Stan passes on, have 
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already improved my presentations. I’m slant- 
ing my entire output straight at the cash drawer 
of one after another of the smaller paying, spe- 
cialized books. My percentage of okays has 
jumped from a big round zero with a hole in it to 
the point where I’m in danger of beginning to 
think I’m good. 

By the way, please tell the gagwriters for me 
that I don’t use outside gags at present. I’ve 
made it a rule always to answer every letter 
written to me by anybody. But I’m getting so 
many from gagwriters seeking additional outlets 
that it’s a chore. 

Your sister book, Automotive Digest, is listed 
in WrITER’s MarkeET to “Report at once.” They 
do! I sent a batch of 10 and got a letter back 
so fast it scared me. Mr. Schroth accepted three 
of them and there was the check already. 

Here is some additional information about 
my “$30 Rent for Man-Sized Bird Cage” (which 
you published in the September “Forum”) in 
answer to questions asked most frequently in 
letters. 

There are plenty of vacancies. 
My electricity runs high, about $7.50 a 


Electricity, but 


no gas. 
month. Partially furnished means: kerosene 
stove; oil heater; beds and springs; chest of 


drawers; lockers; electric water heater. Rural 
mail service, one delivery a day. No, they aren’t 
quonsets (if they were I wouldn’t be here; spent 
a year in one of the things in England during 
the war); they are duplex utility houses. Not 
scattered clustered. You don’t have to have 
a car. 

I wouldn’t recommend this place to a single 
person nor to a couple nor to anyone who can 
afford better. It’s a rough go, if you aren’t 
willing to dig in and pay the price for a chance 
to do what you want to do. It’s best suited for 
folks with a lot of kids and ambitions and not 
not much money. 

Lew Carp, 
510 Bonquet Avenue, 
La Habra, California. 


Writer-Housewife 
Sir: 

Are there any other writer-housewives (par- 
ticularly of juvenile fiction) who would enjoy 
a little “shop talk”? I would certainly like to 
hear from them. 

VirciniA Kester SMILEY, 
Rush, N. Y. 





FOR THE EDITOR'S "HI. SIGHT 


Clear away Error Astigmatism — let him SEE 
the Merit of Your Work. a moles manuscript 
may make the difference between ‘‘Good-bye’’ and ‘‘Good Buy.’’ 
50c per 1000 aide 
Return envelope and postage in advance 
PAULINE STURGEON 
Typist-Proofreader, B.J. 
317 W. Switzler 


Centralia, Mo. 














Already Sold Two Articles 
Halfway Through Course 


“hy |g “< the last half of my 
training know I have gained in 
toners My and confidence far more 
than the tuition price. Two feature 
articles I submitted to the Boston 
Post have been accepted. My sug- 
estion to all would-be-writers is — 
arn to write the right way, 
tereugh N.LA.’.”—Mrs. Miriam 
Hayes, Savannah Beach, Ga. 


“How dol get My Start 


as a writer?" 
HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the ‘‘know how.” Understand how 
to use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings 
os —~ are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

» Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just te 
m..4.., : cw, ali first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy 
Method is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writin ent. . ‘slo them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The agg ~ =y Institute of America is a training schoo] for 
writers Te your talent ~— under the supervision of _ 
soned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teachi 

by experience. We don't tell you to read this author a that 
author or to study his style. We don't give you rales and 
theories to absorb. N. A. aims to teach you to express 
agg in your own natural style. You work in your own 
ome, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assigaments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
Stories are then returned to us and we put them | eed a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the ‘‘feel”’ 
of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural easy 
approach. You can see where you are going. 


When a magazine returns a story, 
VETERANS: 


one seldom knows the real reason for 
« 
This course 








the rejection; they have no time to 
waste giving constructive criticism. 
The N. t. A. tells you where you are 
wrong. and why, and shows you what 
to do about it. 


A Chance To Test 
Yourself—FREE 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test 
tells whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities necessary to success- for 
ful writing—acute observation, dra- 
matic instinct, imagination, etc. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just 
mail the coupon below and see what 
our oqtere age | Fae you Howe. ae 
paper Institute of America, One 
Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥, (Founded Training | 


approved 


Veterans’ 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and cody be informa- 





tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Werrrer’s Dicesr, November. 
Mr. 
Mrs. ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ed 
Miss 
Address : ne ee 
( ) Check here f you are eligible under the G. 1. Bit! of Rights. 
All corresp fal. Wo will call. 7-T-569 





Copyright 1949, Newspaper Lustitute of America 












EVE WOODBURN LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


os yoar manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 








WANTED 
AGRICULTURAL WRITERS 
TO WRITE ON ASSIGNMENT 


THE ORGANIC FARMER 
Dept. WWD, EMMAUS, PA. 








ORDER SUPPLIES NOW ! 





8% x 11 Canary Second 
ALL PRICES PLUS POSTAGE 
SEND FOR FREE SUPPLY AND PRICE LIST 
WRITERS’ SUPPLY SERVICE 
2349 Putnam Avenue Terre Haute, Indiana 











SUCCESSFUL CRITIC for 15 years _ 
WILL PERSONALLY JUDGE Y 


UR Ms. 
= ele at Se ead ae tee a ae mre! er a 
My poanonggieec LIBRARY 


2—WhiTens: HERE'S Hu Becmusgue)....seeees $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES? © (Formulas) espevstoce 2.00 
8—WRITERS: LET'S PLOT! (Plots for everything)....... 2.30 

WRITER : MAKE ' ona (Advance Technique) . 2.00 

WRIT LEARN TO EARN! iNew sppresce to writing) 2.80 
6— WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS ‘(8 types explained 3.00 
2131% Riege MILORED |. REID Evanstea, ‘ilinels 





12 FOR ONE DOLLAR! 


Twelve helptul Brochures on various phases of creative 
writin 
me: is the best dollar’s worth of help I ever invested.’ 
writes Mrs. F. 
Also FREE descriptive literature on he PLOT GENIE 
and on ARTICLE WRITING MADE EA 


J. C. SLOAN 
Representative for the Gagnon Co. 
?.0. Box 1008 Glendale, Callf. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
MINOR CORRECTIONS ORIGINAL AND CARBON 
ALL WORK PROOF READ ~_— EXTRA FIRST PAGE 
50c PER 1,000 WORDS MAILED FLAT 
DISCOUNT ON BOOK LENGTHS - POETRY, Ic A LINE 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 
2200 W. 65th STREET CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
WOODBINE 525! 








Chance of a Lifetime 
Sir: 

The Bross Foundation, Lake Forest College, 
announces its decennial prize of seven thousand 
five hundred dollars for a book on any phase of 
science, of literature, of human history, or of 
modern life that may throw light upon the Chris. 
tian Religion, or upon any phase of the same, 
as it is received by the great body of Christian 
believers. 


The deadline for the contest is September 30, 
1950, and the rules are as follows: (1) Three 
copies of each manuscript, accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing the name of the 
writer and return postage, must be submitted. 
(2) Books by foreign authors must be in English 
translation. (3) Manuscripts must be at least 
50,000 words in length; there is no maximun 
length. (4) One writer may submit more than 
one entry but material already published will 
not be considered. (5) The copyright of the 
winning entry goes to Lake Forest College and 
the decision of the judges is final. 

To obtain further details of the contest, write 
to 

Secretary, The Bross Foundation 
Lake Forest College, 
Lake Forest, Illinois. 


Trade Magazine 
Sir: 

We are now buying material for use in 1950. 
The Public Accountant is a monthly magazine 
for the public accounting profession and cir- 
culates on the Pacific Coast, principally in 
California. 

Articles best suited to our use should be from 
1,000 to 5,000 words in length. We might be 
interested in a series or short related articles. 
Subject matter should, of course, deal with the 
many phases of public accounting, auditing, tax 
work, etc., particularly matter which presents 
new ideas and methods. Articles may be accom- 
panied by drawings or photographs. 

Our rate of payment is 2c a word and up on 
acceptance. Additional payment for drawings 
and photographs. We will be happy to have 
writers query us before submitting material as 
we sometimes give assignments and make sug- 
gestions as to subject matter. 

Frep Waite, 

Waite Publishing Company, 
5318 Sunset Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 27, California. 





HOLLYWOOD AGENT SINCE 1919 


CHESTER C. BEMIS, Associate 





Have you something new and fresh to 
offer? ret you have, we can sell =. 
R BOOKLET: FACT 
OUR K eb. FR 
3 TO WRITERS. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


STUDIOS WANT NEW IDEAS IN STORIES! 


339 7 North St. 
Burbank, fornia 
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$225 in Verse Prizes 
Sir: 

We wish to announce the 1949-50 prizes of- 
fered by the Poetry Society of Virginia. 

The Norfolk prize of $50 will be given for a 
sequence of two, or not more than three, sonnets, 
which must be related in theme; second prize, 
$25. The Princess Anne prize of $50 is for a 
lyric of not more than 42 lines; second prize, $25. 
Entries in both contests must be postmarked not 
later than February 1, 1950, The Richmond 
prize of $50 is also for a lyric of not more than 
42 lines; second prize, $25. But this contest is 
open to Virginia writers only (persons having 
residence in Virginia at the time of the contest). 
Entry must be postmarked not later than March 
1, 1950. 

"all poems must be unpublished, and may not 
be submitted to any editor or prize contest, 
from the time of entry until the results of this 
contest are announced. After that date all poems, 
including the prize-winning poems, revert to their 
authors and may be submitted anywhere. 

Only one poem in each class may be entered 
by the contestant. No poems will be returned, 
unless self-addressed, stamped envelopes accom- 
pany the manuscript. Each poem must be signed 
with a fictitious name, and must bear the name 
of the prize for which it is entered. A sealed 
envelope, with the contestant’s real name and 
address inside, and the fictitious name and the 
title of the poem on the outside, must accom- 
pany each entry. Names of the winners will be 
announced at the May meeting of the Society. 
All entries must be mailed to: 

Capt. Paut C. WHITNEY, 
Poetry Society of Virginia, 
1306 Rockbridge Avenue, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


Dr. Johnson Again 
Sir: 

During the 30 years Wrirer’s Dicest and I 
have been friends, I have read many articles on 
conflict as an essential element in a work of 
fiction. The articles were good but none of them 
said more than Dr. Samuel Johnson said in a 
single sentence. He was writing about drama 
but what he said applies to any other type of 
fiction. Here’s the sentence: 

“To bring a lover, a lady and a rival into the 
fable; to entangle them into contradictory obliga- 
tions, perplex them with opposition of interests 
and harass them with violence of desires in- 
consistent with each other; to make them mect 
in rapture and part in agony; to fill their mouths 
with hyperbolical joy and outrageous sorrow; to 
distress them as nothing human ever was dis- 
tressed; to deliver them as nothing human ever 
was delivered; is the business of the modern 
dramatist.” 

Samvuet Epwarp Harris, 
617 Ashe St., 
Key West, Florida. 





400% PROFIT 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


We have told you for 
years, month after month, 
of the sales made by our 
students; sales to top 
markets like the big slicks, 
and all the way down the 
line. 

Here is the latest of 
many examples of how 
this commercially slanted 
course can help YOU. We slanted our stu- 
dent, Catherine Engle, of Illinois, who is 
about half through the course, for the 
women's magazines. Our selling agent has 
just sold her story INEFFICIENCY, IT'S 
WONDERFUL to FAMILY CIRCLE. Watch 
for it. Our agent arranged for a price of 
$200 for this 4,000 word script—5e a word. 
“You have broken the ice for me,” writes 
this new author. 


Enter .. . BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become assoclated with 
us. For years we have proved that bio names have no 
monopoly on sales. $.S.W. students ve sold before 
ones the course and continue to get their share of 
checks. e@ are proud of the fact that we train beginners 
to sell their very first stories at good rates. Since all 
work Is personal and individual, enrollment is Mmited. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story sotion fundamentals are ‘based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
@pproved course in commercial fiction writing. 1 will tell 
you about the students who started sellin ile they were 
still ge with us, and others who 4 os established 
themselves in the writing field. Most of the sales were 
made through our selling agent, one of the best in the 
business, who will handie your salable course stories on a 
straight 10% commission basis. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


The coupon below could be the 3 of ur 
successful writing career, as it has bee r others. Clip 
it, fill it, and send it. 





Catherine Engle 
First So! % 
Profit. 





VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer. 
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KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Individual assistance, guidance. 

Fiction, articles, plays. Criticism, revision, 
editing, collaboration, ghostwriting. 
Prompt service. Sales help. Rates: $1 
per 1000 words to 5000; 50c per 1000 
thereafter. Minimum fee $3. 

NOVELS AND PLAYS READ FREE 
5002 Laurel Canyon Blvd. Su. 13458 

North Hollywood, California 





TYPING 


A manuscript d neatly, accurately and technicall 

perfect by a pralindecal oe stande'e better aa 

of being read and accepte cone. Send your work 

ye who has been in the business since 1929. 
quality bond, mailed flat with iginal. 

Carbon free. No charge for sulage comedian. a 

PROMPT SERVICE! 

RATES: 45¢ per 1000 words under 10,000 words 

40c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 So. Third $+, Chembersburg, Penaa. 





WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Fronkenstela Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week 250.00 
The Scorpien True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 1000 differ- 
ent national magazines. 


b. My students — WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY — are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 


I have developed a NEW — COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing. SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 


d. No effer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — 
AS PRACTICAL — FOR THE BEGINNING 
WRITER OR THE PROFESSIONAL — has ever 
before been made by a SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Writing to Direct Order Only" 


WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohie 











For Polio Victims 
Sir: 

The Caliper, quarterly publication of the 
Canadian Paraplegic Association, is now open for 
material. 

We are looking for short articles (1500-2000 
words) of interest to polio and paraplegic (that 
is, those who are paralysed from the waist 
down as a result of some spinal injury) victims, 
Our journal stresses optimism, but we do not 
want yarns which have a “strength through joy” 
slant or those which have a deeply religious 
theme. 

Cartoons concerning wheel chairs, hospital life 
and so on, are bought, but no fiction or poetry 
is used unless we feel that it is particularly 
suitable. We have many veteran readers and run 
feature stories on the rehabilitation of handi- 
capped veterans. Photos should accompany all 
stories when possible. 

Payment varies with the quality of the ma- 
terial submitted, but averages from 2 to 1 


cent word. We report promptly on all manv- 


scripts submitted. 
W. R. O’Connor, Editorial Board, 
Maple Leaf Gardens Building, 
46 Carlton Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Vermont Paradise 
Sir: 

We desire a couple to share our beautiful Ver- 
mont home which is a completely remodeled hill 
house, one-eighth-mile from the nearest neighbor, 
with a 20-foot breezeway and fireplace. Our 
guests would have a private bath and large room. 
Of course we have such conveniences as tele- 
phone, oil furnace and a two-car garage. 

Why do we want a couple, cither writers or 
illustrators, to live with us? My husband will be 
commuting to the University of Vermont for the 
next two years, working for his Masters Degree. 
As we are one mile off the hard top road and 
snowstorms might delay his return at night, he 
does not want me to be there alone. I write 
mostly children’s stories at present, and realize 
how much a peaceful place means to writers. 
However, Burlington, with its large library, and 
many college activities, is only ten miles away. 

If you would like a wonderful place to work, 
love the outdoors, don’t mind snow or one school 
age youngster and an infant, write us. We want 
congenial people at a rate which would just cover 
the expenses. 

Jane B. Muncer, 
Colchester, Vermont. 





SALES ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GHOSTWRITING, RESEARCH, TYPING 


REINES LITERARY SERVICE 


62-35 Grenfell Avenue Kew Gardens, New York 
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“Our Nell” 
Sir: 

Many thanks to all the writers who have sent 
ys manuscripts—and who have then waited so 
patiently for us to respond. It has taken us much 
longer than we expected to sort out and read the 
material for consideration, the response was so 
generous. However, the first issue of “our Nell” 
was out about the second week in September, 
with some of your contributions included in it. 

As, for the present, the size of the magazine is 
only 64 pages, we are looking for material which 
is not over 2000 words, preferably less. We will 
consider manuscripts of general interest to the 
housewife — fiction, articles, “how-to’s,” child 
care, etc. 

As the name implies, New England Living is 
circulated only in the New England region, 
through independent grocery stores. It would be 
wise to keep that market in mind when sending 
material. 

CuHarioTtTe A. Hickman, Editor, 
New England Living, 

8 Arlington Street, 

Boston 16, Mass. 


Here’s a Hint 
Sir: 

Here’s how I keep my stuff in the mail 
on time. I have twelve manila folders, one for 
each month of the year. Each folder has two 
dates on the labeling tab: 

First, date to be sent ee 

Then, date article is slanted for. .... April 

Thus, when I write something for April I slip 
it into the January file so that it can be mailed 
in time for the April issue. On the first of each 
month I take down that month’s folder and use 
it as my working schedule. 

I also utilize this file for unreturned anecdotes 
by filing a carbon copy one, two, or three months 
in advance of the date I mail them. In this 
way, when the present market has had sufficient 
time to accept or reject, that anecdote auto- 
matically comes up for remailing. 


Micu1EL Burson, 
4 Burns Lane, R.F.D. 1, 
Clearfield, Utah. 


Non-Fiction Needed 
Sir: 

The World Publishing Company is expanding 
its publication operations and is interested in con- 
sidering non-fiction manuscripts with particular 
emphasis in the following fields: arts and crafts, 
popular medicine, reference and informational 
works, history, travel, biography, religion. 

No reprints or anthologies. Submit all manu- 
scripts to: 

Wiiu1aM Tare, Editor, 

The World Publishing Company, 
107 W. 43rd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 











WRITERS! 


Especially Beginning Writers 
AVOID “EXCUSE ALLEY!” 


because “SUCCESS STREET” 


is just around the corner 


YOU CAN DOUBLE 
YOUR WRITING 
INCOME NOW -- 
IMMEDIATELY! 





FAY M. SHERWOOD 


If you do away with the mechanics that 
go into a play, story, book or radio pro- 
gram, and devote all your time to writ- 
ing creative material, you can more than 
double your writing income immediately 
—you can break into markets you've 
never dreamed of hitting! The famous 
Sherwood “Brief” is the answer. A Sher- 
wood “Brief” does the mechanics—you 
do the creative writing! 


WHAT IS A SHERWOOD “BRIEF?” 


It’s a rough draft of a story—1000 words 
or more—and consists of complete, con- 
centrated plot, interesting characters, 
sparkling action, conversation, back- 
ground. It’s yours exclusively — each 
Sherwood “Brief” is different. From this 
brief you write your own story in your 
own words, It’s quick! It’s easy! It 
works! — and it means money in your 
pocket! One client sold 11 stories from 
14 briefs; a famous network radio writer 
uses a brief a week! 


Our complete staff is prepared to help you 
from the IDEA te the SALE. Rates reasonable. 
Replies prompt. Get started NOW to cash in 
on the biggest market in publishing history! 


Mail This Coupon NOW. No obligation! : 
FAY M. SHERWOOD H 


Director, International Foundation for 


Scribes 
Dept. 1-A, 212 Atlas Building 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
Please send complete information on: 
(0 THE SHERWOOD “BRIEF” 
() OTHER MANUSCRIPT SERVICES 


: NAME 
: ADDRESS. 
: CITY. STATE 
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Articles 
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Edited and — at 22 East 1 -- Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Twenty-five oom 2 a 
$2.50 the : in Canada, n. Subscribers sending ol change of ad 
take effect and send both address. Established 


AUTHOR: 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers who offer you friendly editors and MS readers; 
able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the Continent; distribution at 
home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject — (30,000 words and up) you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be read without 
delay, and of course, free. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form of 
cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If unavailable, your MS will be returned prompily 
and carefully. If accepted, your bock will be published promptly and adequately. 


Write first if you prefer. 
DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 462-468 DREXEL BUILDING 
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Be Kind to Authors Week 


Sir: 

I sent a book ms. to Whittlesey House, and in 
due time it came back, looking like it had been 
personally kicked from New York to Kalamazoo. 
I was sick! Think of a hunt-and-peck artist re- 
typing 30,000 words in the middle of canning 
season and cooking for harvest hands to boot. I 
sat down and wrote to W.H. and told them my 
woes. Back came the nicest letter from Dorothy 
Parker, Editor, (not the Hollywood Dorothy 
Parker, but she says that she has been called 
the even more portable D.P.). She said she was 
sorry and if I would send the ms. back, she would 
put a typist right on it, gratis. 

I did and she did, and it came back pre- 
paid express, along with the beat-up copy. 
Right quick. If that isn’t a nice thing to have 
happen, then I will eat the last Writer’s Dicest, 
which is good enough to eat any time, without 
ketchup. 

Mrs. GEertruDE SPRINGER, 
Route 1, Box 68, 
Cloverdale, Michigan. 


An Orchid for Father 
Sir: 

Since we lambast editors so much I believe it 
only right and fair to reverse the procedure and 
throw in an orchid when the occasion calls for it. 

Mine goes to Rev. Victor Drees of St. Anthony 
Messenger. I mailed him a fiction story on a 
Monday, and got his check the following Mon- 
day. A few weeks later another one went out 
to him on a Monday and his check reached me 
on Thursday of the same week. That is prompt 
service, and at 3c a word. 

E. R. Lovickx, 
1804 E. 100th St., 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


None Whatsoever 
Sir: 

Other editors, please notice! I quote a note 
from Charlotte Rosenbaum, secretary to Mr. 
Douglass, of Hygeia: “The enclosed poem was 
accidentally date-stamped in the mail department, 
so I have typed two additional copies for you, 
also enclosed. I hope this error causes you no 
inconvenience.” 

None whatsoever, since Miss Rosenbaum’s typ- 
ing is much better than mine. 

A. S. FLAUMENHAFT, 
37 E. 91 St., 
Brooklyn 12, N. Y. 


Note: “Writer’s Digest” would like to contact 
Lon Murray. We are interested in hearing from 
any —— reader who knows his present ad- 





“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 
book 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall, 
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Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd, Hollywood 27, Coliforala 











Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 
Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, « private school owned and 

operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in stery and article writ- 
ing. You werk in your ewn home. Every assignment 
you send is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor 
takes you im hand, answerin 
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The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 811-A, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 














THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 811-A, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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The picture above is a popular impression—but don’t you believe it. Of course you 
can sell without an agent. You can make an initial sale, follow it up with subsequent sales, 
and eventually build a distinguished career as a writer—all without literary agency help. 


The trouble with that statement is that, while it is the truth, it’s the same kind of 
truth as the fact that you can get from Eleventh Street to Twelfth Street by walking 
toward Tenth. All you have to do is to go 25,000 miles around the world to get there. 


Many writers keep themselves from selling, or selling regularly, because of technique 
flaws in their scripts—flaws which it may take them years to uncover—but which an agent 
(who works with hundreds of scripts monthly) can observe and help them correct in short 
order. Others have salable material, but keep sending it to the wrong editors or markets 
—since they lack the expert, minute-to-minute market knowledge of an agent. 


That, in a nutshell, is why nearly every top writer in the business has an agent, and 
has worked with an agent right from the start. 


In other words, you can build a writing career without an agent, but it’s like going 
from Eleventh to Twelfth Street by way of the South Pole. If you agree there’s no point 
in wasting time—if you'd like to get that regular selling started, and pronto—let’s see some 
of your work. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you 
why, — give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within 
two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 

k to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 1650 BROADWAY, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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How MANY TIMES HAVE you laid down a 
story that started: “Jimmy Blank was short. 
He had blue eyes and blond hair. His face 
was small and round. He wore a mustache. 
He had white teeth. His hands were shaky. 
He dressed well.” 

A little exaggerated, perhaps? Well, 
maybe. But we’ve seen leads almost that 
bad. “Looking-glass characterization,” we 
call it, which isn’t exactly accurate, because 
a purely physical description of a person is 
not characterization at all. 

What do we know about Jimmy Blank 
after this detailed inventory of his corpus? 
We wouldn’t even recognize him in a crowd 
—because thousands of other people are de- 
scribable in precisely the same terms. What 
do we know of his life, his background, his 
hopes, his morals, his mentality? Nothing! 
And these are the very things which the 
reader wants to know, for Jimmy is a drive- 
gear in the subtle machinery of the story. 

Let’s try Jimmy again. “Jimmy always 
held his small body as erect as he could, and 
he dressed exceptionally well. His little 
blond mustache was well-trimmed, and his 
sparse hair, carefully combed. His small, 
pointed shoes were always brightly polished. 
His teeth were white, and his nails well- 


Break your looking-glass! 


By Marianne and Hurd Barrett 


kept; but his hands shook, and his voice was 
querulous.” Here, at least, a few points of 
character are beginning to emerge from the 
welter of physical facts. You begin to see 
the blurred outline of someone you could 
recognize in a crowd. But this paragraph is 
still not as revealing as it could be. 
Consciously or unconsciously, all compe- 
tent writers approach the problem of char- 
acterization in much the same way. They 
know that their job is to introduce to the 
reader a person, to do it quickly, and to 
gear the person they have introduced to the 
machinery of their story. Because a living 
person is a distinctive combination of vari- 
ous traits of character, a clever writer sells 
him to the reader on the basis of his per- 
sonality and his reaction to situation, rather 
than on his purely physical appearance. 
Your reader is a person himself, and most 
people find some traits of character admira- 
ble in other people and the opposite traits 
unpleasant. They tend to like or dislike a 
fictional character by the traits with which 
you, the author, endow him. Therefore, be- 
fore you present a character, be sure you 
know in your own mind the effect you want 
him to have on your reader, and precisely 
the traits of character he must have to pro- 
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duce the effect. Each character is a me- 
chanical element in your story because char- 
acters make stories by their reactions to 


situations. Unless you have the proper per- 


son, properly presented to your reader, the 
character will defy your every effort to 


make him behave as you want him to. 


Beginning writers almost always have 


trouble with characterization for three 
reasons. First, they mistake physical descrip- 
tion for characterization and throw it at the 
reader in a chunk. Second, they don’t an- 
alyze the dramatic part which their charac- 
ters must play in the story, and so don’t 
feed story points into their characterizations. 
And third, they seldom take the trouble to 
know their characters well enough to de- 
termine the very distinctive character traits 
living humans would have to possess to be- 
have as they do in the story. 

Let’s try on one of Hurd Barrett’s char- 
acterizations for size. This one is from a 
piece titled “Kid Stuff” in Collier's, and ap- 
pears, incidentally, in the lead paragraph: 

Hannibal Scipio Smith — better 
known to his fellow toilers at the West- 
ern Aircraft Company as the Efficiency 

Kid—paused outside the polished ma- 

hogany door that said, “Tony Marlin, 

Vice President in Charge of Manufac- 

turing,” and sighed. He had a certain 

trepidation on his homely face; and his 
hand, when he reached out to open the 
door, was reluctant. 

Notice that the physical description in 
this paragraph is limited to the words 
“homely face,” yet the paragraph is packed 
with “story,” and in addition gives the 
reader the feel of a young man, presumably 
sympathetic (villains are seldom homely, 
and never sigh) who is about to have an 
unwelcome interview with a big-shot. It 
also places the action of the story in an air- 
plane factory. Two paragraphs later: 

Skip rubbed his shock of red hair 
worriedly. He had a talent for getting 
into trouble—usually because of his 
tendency to do things swiftly, radically 
and, if necessary, without authority, 
and his conscience hence was never en- 
tirely clear. “Look,” he asked, “is he 
sore?” “Not yet,” said Miss Wayne, 
observing Skip anxiously. She was forty- 
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ish and a spinster; and ten years’ asso- 
ciation with Tony Marlin and the air. 
plane industry had made her a wor- 
rier. “But, please, Mr. Smith, don’t get 
into an argument with him. He has a 
lot on his mind these days; and he 
gets—ah—upset easily.” 


Now what have we? A lot more of Skip 
Smith’s character traits, all vital to the 
story—one physical trait, his red hair (to 
allow the reader to have a physical glimpse 
of him), and a thumbnail sketch of a sec. 
ondary character, the boss’s secretary. You 
allow the reader to visualize her for himself. 
Also you have more than a hint that Tony 
Marlin is somewhat of a tartar. 


Physical description? Very little, because, 
in this instance, it is not essential to the 
story. If it were, we would have to include 
and emphasize it. For instance, if Skip’s 
ugliness, good looks, fatness, thinness, 
strength or weakness affected his reactions 
to the situations in the story. 

The “looking-glass” technique sprang 
from the deeply subjective “he saw, he felt, 
he tasted” style of writing which used to be 
demanded in the pulps. What beginning 
writer hasn’t stood before a mirror trying 
out gestures, and examining his features in 
an effort to visualize some character or 
action so that he could put it on paper? 


From there, it is only a short step to 
crimes like this: “She looked in the mirror. 
Dark (or blue) eyes stared back at her. She 
touched her hair. Its sheen was no less than 
the glass that reflected it.” And so on. 
Writers still do it, too, until most editors 
wish that every looking-glass in the world 
could be broken. Physical description with- 
out personality or story-stuff is superfluous. 


Here’s a passage from another story, a 
love pulp serial, “Beneath the Southem 
Cross,” by Marianne Barrett, which ap- 
peared in Street & Smith’s Love Story and 
was republished in their last Love Story 
Annual. The love pulp field allows the use 
of stronger, more colorful adjectives than 
most other fields. Because the emotion of 
the yarn depends on the impact of the hero 
on the heroine, and vice versa, the charac- 
terization can be less subtle. In the first 
paragraph of the Love Story yarn: 
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“Must we muse in there?” 


Allie Winters saw Jim Randolph the 
instant he entered her Club Tiare, half 
bar, half dance hall, seemingly flung 
carelessly on a most sophisticated island 
of the South Seas. Nightly, for three 
months, she had watched him come in 
from the beach, pause a moment, then 
walk unsteadily to the bar. Tonight, 
however, he braced himself a little 
longer than usual against the flimsy 
door-jamb, then moved slowly through 
the crowded, smoke-filled room. Allie 
saw that his blue eyes were glazed and 
fixed. 

In one opening paragraph you learn that 
Allie Winters runs a half bar, half dance 
hall in the South Seas. The hero is and has 
been for three months heading for the devil 
via the bottle, and this night he has gone 
even farther on his downhill road. Notice 
that Allie sees all this for the reader’s bene- 





fit, yet the physical description given is 
slight. Since it’s a love story, though, physi- 
cal appearances are necessary to the action. 
They come shortly afterward: 

The next instant, a flash of honey- 
colored, wind-blown hair, crimson 
mouth and slimness, she skirted the 
rough dance floor and stood beside Jim 
Randolph at the bar. Through the con- 
fusion of alien tongues his words came 
to her, blurred and fuzzy. “Nother Gin 
Special, boy. Catch ’em quick.” 

Notice the amount of story information 
packed in these excerpts. Notice also that 
there is no detailed dry-point sketch of the 
girl or boy in question—only quick touches 
which leave impressions. 

Let’s go back to Jimmy Blank again. We 
threw Jimmy into this piece at the begin- 
ning precisely because we didn’t at the be- 
ginning know much about him, and wanted 
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to demonstrate how we develop fictional 
characters, and how we reveal them to the 
reader. Other writers may use different 
methods but this one works for us. 

We're going to write a story which re- 
quires a “weakie” character. In the story, a 
crime story, this character, Jimmy, does 
something under extreme provocation which 
calls for a positive and energetic action from 
him, quite opposed to his usual behavior. 
Let’s assume he’s an accomplice of the 
master crook, a stooge, used to case or feel 
out the places which are going to be robbed. 
Jimmy’s abnormal reaction is brought about 
by the master crook’s insistence that he 
violate one of his few remaining principles. 
The story turns on Jimmy’s blowing his top 
and ruining the master crook’s plans. 

Now, what makes Jimmy tick? We know 
what we want him to do, but we have to 
develop him, tailor-made, to suit the story’s 
action. The best way to do this is: 
(a) Write Jimmy’s specifications; (b) Write 
the biography of a man who will fill them. 
hus: 





























Specifications: I want a man about 
sixty, a ne’er-do-well type, not too 
bright, who will do anything to avoid 
work, and has no conscience. He wants 
to convince people he is a competent 
man, retained by the master crook for 
his brains. In reality, he is a stooge, 
despised by his master. He has the van- 
ity of his faults, which are those of lazi- 
ness, cowardice, weakness of character, 
and innate stupidity. There must be, 
however, one act he will not do, one 
fetish by which he retains his self-re- 
spect. It is the master crook’s insistence 
on Jimmy’s performing this act which 
leads him to rebellion, and to his sub- 
sequent “abnormal” action. 

Biography: Jimmy Blank was born 
in 1889 in the slums of Brooklyn. 
He was the youngest of seven chii- 


He fell immediately into a life of 
petty crime and small-time confidence 
work, and he served several terms in 
reform schools and prisons. 

Jimmy became an expert pool shark 
and a ‘rather clumsy card-cheat. He 
discovered that if he dressed well and 
lied freely about his accomplishments 
he could be successful with women. As 
he grew older, he developed a super- 
ficial poise and charm of manner 
which, coupled with his good clothes 
and delicate good looks, enabled him to 
live well off the bounty of older women, 
until dissipation ruined his good looks. 

After forty, he drifted steadily down- 
hill, until the master crook found him 
and commenced using him as a “caser” 
to gather information. The crook 
amusedly allowed Jimmy to play the 
big shot and to adhere to the three in- 
flexible rules of life which Jimmy had 
never broken. He had never done any 
type of physical or mental labor; he 
had always dressed well, and he had 
insisted on keeping up the fiction that 
he was an amusing, brainy, successful 
man of the world. 

In appearance, Jimmy gives the im- 
pression of a carefully groomed dere- 
lict. He speaks with a querulous bluster, 
sometimes whines, and lies as easily as 
he breathes. His hair is sparse but still 
carefully combed, and his eyes are a 
bleary blue. Although he wears a small, 
blondined mustache, carefully trimmed, 
his complexion is florid and blotchy. 
He is short of stature, rather paunchy, 
and has a nervous, uncertain laugh. 
Jimmy’s breath is bad and he smokes 
incessantly, but his hands shake as he 
holds his cigarette. He always wears a 
flower in his buttonhole, and his small, 
sharp-pointed shoes are brightly pol- 
ished. 

That is Jimmy Blank! What can we do 


dren, puny, unaggressive and bullied 
throughout his childhood. Thus, he ac- 
quired the habit of day-dreaming about 
greatness. Since he was not overly in- 
telligent, his fellow students teased him 
and his teachers bullied him. Jimmy 
ran away from home and from school 
when he was sixteen. 





with him in the story? The first thing is t fF 


fix his name. Sometimes, the nineteenth cen- 
tury novelists’ habit of labeling people with 
names to suit their personalities has a lot to 
be said for it. What name could beat 
Scrooge for that unpleasant old vulture, 


and Major O’Dowd of Vanity Fair, to say F 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Philadelphia 


By Harriet A. Bradfield 


EVERYONE KNOWS THE great, pillared en- 
trance of the Curtis Building which faces 
on Independence Square in Philadelphia. 
People from all over the U.S.A. come to 
gaze on the Liberty Bell, and then turn to 
stare at the impressive building which 
houses three of America’s great magazines. 

Oldest of the Curtis magazines, and de- 
scended in a reasonably direct line from 
Ben Franklin’s Pennsylvania Gazette, is The 
Saturday Evening Post. This popular 
weekly is exhibiting an amazing vitality. Its 
circulation is more than four million. And 
full-page ads in the leading newspapers 
boast that for the first nine months of 1949 
its advertising led that of all other maga- 
zines. 

In submitting material to the Post, one 
question seems to bother all new writers: 
Won’t my manuscript get better attention if 
I address it to some particular editor, rather 


| than let it get into the “slush” mail? I 


oi | asked several different editors about this, 


and their answer was unanimously, “No!” 


The editorial force on this magazine is 
so well-organized and the first readers are 
of such high caliber that consideration of 
a manuscript is merely delayed by such a 
ruse. Unless you have already been in cor- 
respondence with a particular editor, your 
script will just be turned over to the read- 
ing department anyway. 

The greatest single trouble with manu- 
scripts sent to the Post is that they are too 
long. The editors must adhere to a set 
ratio between the amount of editorial mat- 
ter and of advertising matter. And the 
contents page must look reasonably im- 
pressive. So, there has been a definite trend 
for a long time toward shorter, more com- 
pact writing in the Post. 

The best way to figure story length is by 
the number of typed pages, as this allows 
for the dissimilarity between wordage in a 
dramatic manuscript and in a narrative 
one when they both have been set in type. 
For short stories the ideal length is 17 
pages, for the average article, 15 pages. 
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This is not a good time to consider doing 
an article for the Post which cannot be 
done in a single take. Only one several- 
part article can be run in an issue, and the 
magazine has commitments far in advance 
on these. It usually takes an experienced 
writer to handle this sort of thing. 

Reports on all queries and manuscripts 
are exceedingly prompt. Payment starts at 
$750 for short fiction. On articles payment 
it is somewhat less, but depends on many 
factors besides length. 

Good news for poets! The basic rate on 
poetry for the Post is now $3 a line, with 
a special minimum of $20 for quatrains. 
Keep lengths under 24 lines; there is little 
opportunity for longer poems. Filler lengths 
are very popular, especially to meet last 
minute advertising changes. Occasionally 
a series of short poems is bought. Poems 
may be of any kind from serious to humor- 
ous. In this department, too, the first- 
reader system is in effect. But, here, you 
can save time by addressing manuscripts to 
the poetry editor. 

The “Report to the Editors” feature was 
dropped from the smaller summer issues, 
but is being used again. Here too, manu- 
scripts and queries should be addressed spe- 
cifically to Ashley Halsey, Jr., the associate 
editor, who handles these as well as the 
back-of-the-book features. 

A “Report to the Editor” must fit into a 
double-column, and therefore its length is 
restricted to about 750 words. This is about 
three pages of manuscript. These reports 
are judged by the amount of general inter- 
est in the subject, as well as by the quality 
of the writing. Acceptable ones draw a flat 
payment of $300. Since the big-shots are 
looking for more money, this is a good spot 
for newcomers to try. 

Subject matter should be current. Find a 
little-known but lively aspect of some gen- 
eral subject. The possibilities are almost 
unlimited. But avoid those topics which 
have been used a good deal in the Post, 
such as aviation; quaint short-line railroads, 
etc.; quaint people who are unimpressive; 
anything static, hackneyed, unpleasant. 
When in doubt, query. 

Photographs are nearly always obtained 
on a separate assignment from the Post 


photography editor after the manuscript js 
purchased. Writers occasionally submit 
photographs, either to demonstrate a point 
or because they have prints readily avail. 
able. But such a procedure is the excep. 
tion rather than the rule. 

For most of the back-of-the-book fea. 
tures, prices, rules, addresses, and sugges. 
tions are given in each issue of the mag. 
azine. Here are further suggestions, though, 
from Associate Editor Halsey. 

He is buying about two “Squelches” a 
week, at $100 apiece. These should be 
authentic and unpublished. And although 
Mr. Halsey appears to have a very nice dis 
position normally, he is developing a fright- 
ful suspicion complex about stories which 
seem to happen in so many places, to % 
many different people, all at once. Better 
be sure of your facts. 

Also, a “Squelch” should be good fora 
laugh; it is a humor feature. The person 
squelched should deserve it, should be the 
villain of the piece; while the reader must be 
in sympathy with the squelcher—the wom 
who turns. “Squelches” can be pointed up 
in direct quotation form, the final punch 
line needing no explanation. No picture 
are needed with “Squelches.” 

Quizzes are fairly well-stocked now. But 

Mr. Halsey will welcome something based 
on an original idea—and pay $75. 
. Contributions for the feature, ‘What 
Would You Have Done?”, have run into 
such ruts that a whole column of the 
“Keeping Posted” page in the October 8th 
issue comments sharply, though amusingly, 
on the situation. Is your contribution org- 
inal, authentic, genuine? Acceptable one 
bring $100. 

Photographs for the feature, “I’m Proud 
of This Picture,” ought to have wide ger 
eral interest. Too many come in which 
would not interest anyone but the photog- 
rapher’s own family. Routine child, pet 
and freak pictures are not wanted. Photo 
graphs should be of some spectacular at: 
tion, humor or pathos. Send photo with 
full data, including when and where yo 
took it, and statement, “Copyright is tt 
leased upon acceptance,” to Box 234, Th 
Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia 5. 
Payment on those accepted is $100. 
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Sentence fillers are needed, and accep- 
table ones are paid at the rate of $10 each. 
But these must be original. And the great- 
est need is for fresh themes, original think- 
ing, and catchy expression. Keep as short 
as possible; 15 to 30 words. Better use a 
separate sheet for each. If you’re sending 
many, do not put more than four on one 
page. If not usable, contributions of this 
type will be returned—in that self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope you must include. 
(“Squelches,” photos, “What Would You 
Have Done?” will be acknowledged only 
if they are accepted. None are returned.) 

John Bailey, associate editor, handles the 
cartoons and short humor. Ben Hibbs is 
editor. Unless otherwise stated above, all 





manuscripts should be addressed to The 
Editor, The Saturday Evening Post, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


Ladies Home Journal \eads the women’s 
magazines, with a circulation of more than 
four and a half million copies a month. 
Somewhat over half of this is in subscrip- 
tions. Another indication of the growing 
popularity of the Journal is the notable 
increase in the number of manuscripts re- 
ceived—20 to 25 per cent increase this year 
over last. 

You have to be good to crack a market 
like this, but nowhere have I met editors 
who do more to discover and encourage 











new sparks of talent. Though the flood 
of manuscripts is unbelievably large, the 
readers are extremely competent—and are 
definitely eager to “discover” something 
good. The same system holds here as for 
the Post. Unless you have had previous 
correspondence with a particular staff 
member, just address the editor. 

Generally speaking, there has been little 
change in the over-all policy of the Journal 
since I talked to the editors last year. The 
best way to see what is wanted is to study 
current issues analytically. If a piece is 
exceptionally good, the editors may buy it 
even though it does not fall within their 
usual pattern. But for a newcomer, it is 
better to stay with the general feel and 
tempo of the magazine. 

Very few short-shorts are acceptable 
here. The usual short story length is best 
—from 17 to 20 pages of manuscript for 
fiction; 12 to 15 pages, for short articles, 
depending on the importance of the subject. 
The serials and novel condensations are 
usually done by well-known writers. That’s 
not saying the Journal editors would not 
be thrilled to buy one from a young writer 
who really could do a good one. 

There is one change of importance: 
poetry for the Journal now brings $3 a 
line for first sales. And the editors are 
trying to average about 16 poems an 
issue. These verses are a popular feature 
with readers. 

Short lengths, about a 12-line average, 
are most usable, although some run as 
high as 20 lines, not many over that. The 
lyric type is best, and emotional appeal is 
very welcome. Poems with special sea- 
sonal significance should be submitted at 
least six months ahead of time. In short, 
the editors are eager to get the best poems 
for their readers, and will consider any- 
thing which has possibilities. 

The brief quotations and original say- 
ings which pepper the back of the book 
bring $5 to $25, depending on length. The 
minimum rate on short fiction is $750. Pay- 
ment on articles depends on various fac- 
tors besides length. A query, with a short 
outline of the proposed subject and meth- 
od of treatment, is always welcome, al- 
though it is not necessary. 
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Bruce Gould and Beatrice Blackmar 
Gould edit the magazine and manuscript 
should be addressed to The Editors, Ladie? 
Home Journal, Independence Squar, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. This editorial team has 
put clear, open space between their book 
and the competition and they have one of 
the most, if not the most, profitable mag. 
azines in America. 

Are teen-agers your favorite audience? 
Then you might find a small market in 
The Sub-Deb Scoop, edited by Maureen 
Daly. Miss Daly is an associate editor on 
the Journal, in charge of the special depart. 
ment, “The Sub-Deb.” The Scoop is a 
four-page newspaper distributed free of 
charge to the many thousand Sub-De 
Clubs which are run by Ladies Hom 
Journal. The paper is definitely for the 
clubs, and much of the material is by mem- 
bers of the clubs. 

Free-lance writers supply one short story 
a month for The Sub-Deb Scoop; about 
1,000 words in length, but bought ahead 
for the next year. Payment is on accep 
tance, at $25 each. One outside article a 
month is also used; lengths to 750 words 
Subject matter may be good-grooming, 
etiquette, personality, or other topics of 
teen-age interest. Payment on these is 
$7.50 to $15. For the very little poetry 
used, payment is $2.50 to $7.50. Address 
material to Maureen Daly, care of Ladief 
Home Journal, Independence Square. 
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Country Gentleman 


Country Gentleman is the third of the 
magazines housed in the Curtis Building 
itself. With the October issue, the old sub- 
title, “America’s Foremost Rural Maga- 
zine,” was discarded. In its place one 
reads: “The Magazine for Better Farming 
—Better Living.” 

Payment for fiction runs right along with 
the two other Curtis magazines just dis- 
cussed. Serials are by big-name writers. 
But with short stories, there is more oppor- 
tunity for free-lance sales. Lengths run 
from 1500 to 5500 words and there are 
usually two in each issue. Although a rural 
setting is not necessary, it is favored by the 
editors. Love themes are always good here. 

Because this magazine uses very special- 
ized material, the editors themselves do a 
good deal of field work for articles. So it is 
best to query about your subject first, and 
submit an outline. Best lengths run 1500 
to 3000 words. Payment is usually from 
$250 up to $750 for articles. The editors 
can use more picture stories than they have 
been seeing, with good layouts and short 
text. 

Mrs. Trudy Dye is now editor of the 
“Country Gentlewoman” section of this 
magazine. Though much of the copy in 
these pages is staff material, a lot is bought 
from the outside. They need a good idea, 
fresh and practical, which is explained 
graphically. It is better to submit the com- 
pleted manuscript here, rather than an out- 
line. 

Feature articles may be on any subject 
of interest to the rural woman, either in 
line with her practical needs or her living. 
The editors would be interested in articles 
about community doings, where separate 
areas have combined to successfully accom- 
plish some special project. For short fea- 
tures, from 600 to 1000 words is ample. It 
is the “what” and “how” that are interest- 
ing, not a lot of wordy description. 

Where illustrations are important, pay- 
ment is in a lump sum to cover both pic- 
tures and text. But photographs must be 
of professional quality. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance, according to the length, work in- 
volved, etc. 









Robert H. Reed is editor of the Country 
Gentleman. Address: Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. One of the 
fascinating features of that office is the test 
kitchen for “Country Gentlewoman” which 
has a special lure for every male editor on 
the floor. 

I discovered a curious difference between 
New York and Philadelphia offices. If you 
happen into a New York editorial office 
about the middle of the afternoon, the 
editor is apt to be gazing wistfully at a 
steaming carton of coffee which has just 
been brought up from the drug store down- 
stairs. He will ask apologetically, “Do you 
mind if I drink this before it gets cold?” 

But arrive at a Philadelphia office at the 
psychological moment, and the editor will 
invite you to join the staff at tea, which 
is being brewed in a “test kitchen” or in the 
“library.” You prefer coffee? Someone 
brings out a jar of the powdered variety. 
It’s a pleasant touch, and fits in with the 
narrow streets and historic glamor of old 


Philadelphia. 


Other Curtis Magazines 


Holiday and Jack and Jill, other Curtis 
publications, are both located in the tower- 
ing Penn Mutual Building on the south 
side of Independence Square. But address 
mail for either magazine to The Editor, In- 
dependence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Holiday is a handsome, big monthly, 
climbing steadily in circulation—no doubt 
with an eye on the million mark although 
it has another 150,000 or so to go yet. Be- 
cause it features a great deal of seasonal 
material, plans must be laid more than a 
year ahead for many of its articles and 
picture features. This makes it a particu- 
larly hard market to crack. It really is un- 
usual for the unknown writer to get even 
so much as a semi-assignment on specula- 
tion. Lead articles are planned around 
chosen subjects—another hurdle to the un- 
known writer. 

Timeliness is almost impossible in such 
a magazine. And the usual type of travel 
writing does not fit in at all. Subjects must 
be handled more repertorially. Only a study 
of the magazine itself will really explain. 
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The leaflet, “Holiday Manuscript Require- 
ments,” still holds good. Rates are very 
good. People who are less than famous do 
sell here and the editors are really very 
nice people to talk to. Ted Patrick is the 
editor. 

Jack and Jill may seem like a step- 
child because, of all the Curtis magazines, 
this one alone carries no advertising and 
can pay only modest rates. But it is a hand- 
some monthly book of sixty-eight pages, 
enough to gladden the hearts of all chil- 
dren of primary and early-intermediate ages. 

Many types of material are considered. 
“Fantastic and realistic stories are both 
used extensively. Fiction built on plot struc- 
ture is preferred to fragmentary, incident 
type of material.” 

Stories should run no more than 2000 
words. “Tiny Tales” are very short; usually 
500 to 700 words. Jack and Jill does not 
care for series of separate short stories con- 
cerning one set of characters, but does like 
serials broken into chapter lengths, with 
special attention given to climax building. 
No installment should run over 2000 words. 

Articles on things to do and to make 
‘should be simply written, and as brief as 
possible. 

The staff on Jack and Jill is small, and 
things are apt to get jammed up around 
closing dates. But everyone does his best 
to be helpful. Mrs. Ada Campbell Rose 
is the editor. 


On Washington Square 


Because of the overwhelming historical 
associations of Independence Square, the 
neighboring Washington Square seems rus- 
tic and dreamy, but not so the publishing 
activities that go on in almost every build- 
ing facing on all four sides. There are the 
fine old Lippincott firm, David McKay 
Company, and any number of medical and 
legal publishing firms. At the southwest 
corner, looking like a well-preserved bit of 
old Philadelphia, is the Farm Journal build- 
ing. 

Farm Journal itself, however, is a lively, 
modern magazine. It is in handy, standard 
format. And it is a constant thorn in the 
side of its more sophisticated Curtis rival, 
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for it consistently holds to a somewhat 
larger circulation. Its subtitle, “The Biggest 
Farm Magazine,” is thereby justified. 


Fiction is still limited to a single piece in 
each issue. . This averages 3500 words in 
length. And top rates are paid for it. Fic. 
tion should have a wholesome character, 
with considerable action and plot, and 
usually a romance. The editors dislike any. 
thing bordering on the risque, or stories of 
the “Si Perkins” type. They don’t care for 
triangle stories either. 


Stories go best which include character 
of a sort familiar to the readers. This does 
not necessarily mean a farm setting, al- 
though such backgrounds usually interest 
the editors. Sometimes an unusual piece is 
used experimentally, such as the story in the 
August issue about the watermelon judge. 
It was really a highly amusing “tall 
tale.” Pearl L. Patterson is the associate 
editor in charge of fiction. 


A limited amount of material about com- 
munity work among farmers is used. The 
editors do not want to hear about organized 
or governmental work, but projects the 
farmers themselves have started to improve 
their community. 


The magazine uses plenty of technical 
farm material; also experience stories of 
farmers and farm communities; new agri- 
cultural research results; photographs show- 
ing labor-saving devices and equipment as 
thought up by farmers themselves. The 
staff of Farm Journal does some of the 
writing. Other material comes from a spe 
cialized group of correspondents who know 
just what the magazine needs. But there is 
plenty of opportunity for free-lancers to sell 
their work. The best length for these fea- 
tures seems to be 800 to 1200 words. 
Writers sometimes send in “scouting pic- 
tures” to show what the art possibilities are. 
Then the staff sends out a regular photog- 
rapher to get just the right pictures. 


The main need is for practical how-to 
farm subjects, in 300 to 500 words, These 
articles tell what some individual farmer is 
doing, or something he is doing differently, 
which others may copy and profit by. Re 
member, this is really a trade magazine 
for the farmer. He expects Farm Journal to 
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teach him better, easier ways of farming— 
and of living on a farm. 

“The Farmer's Wife” section contains 
all sorts of material which will help the 
woman in the farmhouse to live more easily 
and accomplish her chores with less diffi- 
culty. Not only home-making helps but as- 
sistance for the farm wife in bettering her 
relations with her family and her com- 
munity fits in here. A study of recent issues 
is suggested for writers wanting to hit this 
market. 

Payment on all articles depends on their 
importance in the magazine, on the amount 
of worked required to produce them, and 
on the pictures used. But rates are tops in 
the field, and paid on acceptance. Carroll 
P. Streeter is managing editor. Address: 
Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. 


The Triangle Publications 


The Annenberg-owned publications are 
as diverse a collection of publications as one 
could imagine. There is the newspaper, 
The Philadelphia Inquirer; and in New 
York there are the racing sheets. Better- 
known to writers are the Triangle Publica- 
tions: Seventeen, in New York; and Gags, 
Oficial Detective, and now a new one, 
Tragedy-of-the-Month, all in Philadelphia. 
The Philadelphia Annenberg magazines are 
in the Inquirer Building on North Broad 
Street. 

A fat 72-page magazine supplement ap- 
peared just recently with the Sunday edi- 
tion of The Philadelphia Inquirer. Its title 
—Today. It is really impressive as such 
magazines go. And, although something of 
a market for free-lance writers, it is not a 
new market, for it combines the best fea- 
tures of four former smaller and separate 
supplements, including Everybody's Weekly. 
It will continue to buy what that section 
bought. 

The market is open for factual articles 
appealing to both men and women. Sub- 
ject matter on these varies greatly: intimate 
glimpses into the lives of celebrities; au- 
thoritative articles on national and inter- 
national affairs; factual crime and mystery 
material ; subjects of local and state interest. 





Better query before submitting any of these. 
Lengths for the finished articles average 
about 900 words. 

Some very short verse is used. The editor 
likes humorous quatrains. Short humor 
pieces of about 200 words go well. The 
complete novel is a reprint, used by arrange- 
ment with the original publishers. There 
are usually two pieces of original fiction: 
a short story and a one-page short-short. 
Payment usually is made on publication, 
and rates vary with the material and its 
importance. Address manuscripts and 
queries to Arch Luther, Sunday editor, The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, 400 N. Broad St. 

Tragedy-of-the-Month is a companion 
magazine to Official Detective and is likely 
to be a plum for the latter’s more suc- 
cessful contributors, though the market is 
not limited to them. The former book ap- 
pears in the same large flat format, is on 
the newsstands only, and sells for a quarter. 
H. A. Keller edits this one as well as 
Official Detective. 

Each issue consists of a single complete 
story of about 40,000 words—a junior size 
novel. It is the story of a current case, 
something outstanding, as timely as pos- 
sible, and including all the details. Illus- 
trations are big smash-size photographs of 
the actual people, scenes, physical evidence, 
documents, etc. Payment is in line with 
rates on Official Detective. 

Be sure to query the editor if you have 
anything in mind for this magazine. Ad- 
dress: Tragedy-of-the-Month, 400 North 
Broad St., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 

Stories for Official Detective should be 
just as timely as possible. It is not necessary 
to have a conviction, if there is a confession 
with reasonable assurance of conviction. 
Editor Keller was a pioneer with this type 
of story which is more timely than other 
magazines dared use at first. 

Other requirements remain the same: 
length from 5000 to 7000 words. Plenty 
of good detective work. No fictionized ma- 
terial. No fillers or departments. Reports 
and checks are very fast here. Payment is 
2'% cents a word, basic rate for stories, on 
acceptance. Pictures bring $5 each, on 
publication. Address: 400 North Broad St. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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By Mort Weisinger 


The 





MILLION-DOLLAR 


Article 


EVERY TIME I SCRAPE the bottom of my 
idea barrel for slick article subjects, I go 
to a source which is as fertile for non-fiction 
writers as Plotto is for story-tellers. My in- 
spiration is a thick, ponderous volume 
available at all public libraries, the Register 
of National Businesses. This tome is a cata- 
logue of million-dollar firms and corpora- 
tions which are as American as a Burma- 
Shave sign. Expore it, as I have, and you 
will find it an index for the type of piece 
editors refer to as “the institutional article.” 

The institutional article is a perennial 
favorite with the class magazines for a 
variety of reasons. Its chief value is “reader 
recognition.” This is the editor’s way of 
saying to his audience: “Here are inside 
facts you never knew about a company 
you've always known.” Another reason for 
the popularity of institutional articles is that 
invariably they illustrate how our system 
of free enterprise enables small pioneers 
with an original commercial idea to de- 
velop it into a blue-chip industry. And how 
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readers admire the Horatio Alger formula! 

To illustrate: During the past three years 
the Saturday Evening Post devoted three 
installments to the story of how Italian- 
immigrant Giannini pyramided a tiny 
money-lending business into his billion-dol- 
lar empire of banks. The Post also ran 
three-part stories on the saga of A.T.&T. 
and the epic of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road. Other institutions chronicled in Post 
pages during recent years were Dun & 
Bradstreet, Parker Brothers, Otis Elevators, 
Rolls-Royce, Smith & Wesson. 

Collier’s, during the past year, printed 
the success stories of Macy’s Department 
Store, the Woolworth five-and-ten-cent 
store chain, Steinway Pianos and the Cahris- 
tian Science Monitor. Reader’s Digest came 
up with the story of the Atlantic & Pacific 
grocery network, Coca-Cola, Birdseye 
Frozen Foods, Gilette Razors, and the A. C. 
Gilbert Toy Company. And This Week has 
presented the stories of such venerable in- 
stitutions as Smith Brothers Cough Drops, 
the AAA and Mosler Safes. 
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Find an institution whose story 


you can tell—for money. The big magazines like institutional articles, 


Hollywood, too, has caught on to the 
box-office appeal of the “reader recogni- 
tion” gimmick. The Fuller Brush Man, a 
comedy based on the adventures of sales- 
men who work for that nationally-known 
institution, was such a hit, it is being fol- 
lowed by the Good Humor Man and the 
Yellow Cab Man. 

During the past five years I have turned 
out some forty-five of these “big business” 
articles, ranging in subject matter from 
Western Union to the map-making firm of 
Rand McNally. All sold. Liberty bought my 
piece on the Davey Tree Expert Co.; Cos- 
mopolitan purchased my story of the Dia- 
mond Match Co.; the Saturday Evening 
Post bought my story on the Chase National 
Bank; Coronet took a piece on the success 
story of the firm which publishes Super- 
man; and Redbook bought my article on 
the Barbizon Hotel for Women. 

There are a lot of do’s and don’t’s in this 
field, and observing the following rules may 
spell the difference between a check or a 
rejection. 

You must have a legitimate story to tell. 
You can’t use the random hatpin technique 
to select a firm to write about. Many corpo- 
rations have drab histories, and their pres- 
ent activities are too prosaic to be of in- 
terest to the readers of popular magazines. 
I once spent two weeks studying the back- 
ground of the American Paper Bag Com- 
pany, only to abandon the entire project 
because the facts were dull. No magazine 
editor will buy a story merely because it 
deals with a million-dollar corporation. You 
must dig for institutions which have dra- 
matic origins, whose founders have had to 
hurdle tremendous obstacles in order to 
remain in business. Discrimination of sub- 
ject matter is your most important first step. 

For example, the story of Heinz and his 
“37” varieties was a corker because it is the 


and the Inc. well never runs dry. 


epic of a man who skyrocketed a business 
which literally began in his back yard into 
an international affair. Henry John Heinz, 
founder of the House of Heinz, first entered 
the food business at the age of 8, when he 
raised vegetables in his mother’s garden and 
hawked them to his neighbors in Sharps- 
burg, Pa. 

The story of the Hershey Candy Bar 
Company was another lulu. Milton Hershey 
used to peddle his home-made caramels on 
the sidewalks of Philadelphia. His confec- 
tions caught on, and eventually he created 
the almond chocolate bar, and parleyed it 
into a multi-million-dollar business, al- 
though he never advertised it. A human- 
interest sidelight to the story of Milton 
Hershey is that he loved children. Although 
a bachelor himself, he left sixty-million dol- 
lars in a trust fund for orphans when he 
died. 

Once you start appearing in the national 
magazines with your by-line over an insti- 
tutional article, you'll be amazed at the 
number of public relations executives who 
will attempt to woo your interest in the 
firm they are paid to represent. They con- 
sist of hucksters for tie companies, milk 
firms, luggage outfits, hotel chains, book-of- 
the-month clubs, and what have you. They 
will offer you free merchandise, free stays 
at hotels, free tours, a library full of books, 
and other loot that would put a give-away 
program to shame. All you have to do is 
ballyhoo their clients in print. 

The sad truth is that nine out of ten of 
these firms have no legitimate story to tell. 
The facts about their organizations simply 
do not have enough sock. A story about 
their organizations would read like a 
broker’s financial prospectus. 

There are exceptions. Last month a 
bright young lady from the office of Max 
Rogel Publicity Associates contacted me. 
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She told me that she handled the Whitney 
Baby Carriage Company account, and that 
she thought its history, which involved the 
invention of the first baby carriage, would 
make an interesting story. I told her I could 
see the possibilities, but that a clever angle 
was nceded to make the yarn a natural. 


Kicking around the various facets of the 
story, we decided that the backbone of the 
article might come from the various un- 
usual, custom-made jobs the company turns 
out regularly. I decided to invest in a visit 
to the factory of the Whitney Baby Car- 
riage Company in Leominster, Mass. My 
hunch was right. In the factory I met the 
company’s chief designer. For thirty years 
he has been filling odd requests for baby 
carriages. He makes them for quadruplets, 
for the infants of queens. He builds low 
baby carriages for midgets, extra-long ones 
for spastics, collapsible carriages which can 
be packed into a suitcase for parents who 
travel, and so on. This Week bought the 
story as a secondary lead. And, if there’s 
another blessed event in our family, Whit- 
ney’s president has promised us a free four- 
wheeler. 

Make certain the firm you write about is 
the leader in its field. In presenting the 
institutional article, one of the big selling 
points should be the fact that you are de- 
scribing the activities of a firm which is tops 
in its class. You should be able to state 
categorically that the corporation you are 
talking about is the heavyweight in its 
league. If you write up a weak competitor, 
readers will wonder why you have neglected 
his bigger and stronger rival. For example, 
when I did an article for Cosmopolitan on 
the match-book industry, I talked with 
trade journal editors and learned that the 
big gun in this field was the Diamond 
Match Company. Ohio, Lion, and Uni- 
versal were also-rans. Consequently, I 
shaped my story around the Diamond 
Match Company, mentioned the other out- 
fits only in passing. When I went about 
an article on the map-making business, I 
found the field dominated by two firms, 
Hammond’s and Rand McNally. When 
my research established the fact that Rand 
McNally was the giant of the industry, I 
selected them as my target. 
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Weave an institutional article around q 
personality. Just writing about a colorful 
institution isn’t going to sell the editor. The 
story is bound to be too stuffy. A writer] 
know once wrote a piece on Madison 
Square Garden. He told of the many 
spectacles that take place in this modem 
coliseum. His article was filled with action 
and exciting anecdotes, but it failed to sell 
because it lacked human interest. The av. 
thor retitled the script “Madison Square 
Gardener” and pegged it around the man 
in charge of running the arena, telling how 
this man is daily confronted with such 
problems as converting the ice rink intoa 
basketball court, and setting up the tm. 
pezes for the circus acts. It sold to Liberty 
immediately. 

I’ve found this technique handy in 
numerous cases. I had no luck in placing 
an article on the Statue of Liberty until I 
wrapped it around the man who had been 
its curator for two decades. Recently I 
decided to do the story of Aetna Judicial 
Service, largest process-serving firm in the 
country. My first version impressed me as 
too cold, but when I sugar-coated it 
around their star female operative, a lady 
who has served some 5,000 summonses, 
and titled it “The Girl Men Can’t Escape,” 
the Saturday Evening Post bought it. 

Thus, if you want to do an article on 
the photography firm of Underwood & 
Underwood, spin it around their oldest 
photographer. If you elect to chronicle the 
story of a big insurance company, tell it 
through the eyes of their star salesman or 
the doctor who collects their vital statistics. 
When I did the story of the Chase National 
Bank for the Post, I built it around the 
curator of their amazing coin collection 
and it sold. 

Your story should not sound like obvious 
publicity. This is the most important re 
quisite in writing the institutional article. 
If you write your piece so that it reads like 
a puff for the firm you have chosen to 
profile, you’re a dead duck. No editor will 
respect a writer who doesn’t let the chips 
fall where they will raise eyebrows. Nine 
out of ten times you will be dealing with 
the company through a public relations 
director who will want you to kowtow t 
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his firm’s sacred cows. Tell him “Nuts!” 
If he knows his job, he will recognize the 
fact that no magazine will run a story in 
which the writer does nothing but extoll 
a company’s virtues. You must rattle skele- 
tons in the closet, wash out some dirty 
linen, and report anecdotes which may 
make more than one vice-president red- 
faced. Remember, however, that your 
reader will chortle with glee when you 
show him how even the loftiest executive 
has human foibles and how a million-dollar 
organization with its crews of efficiency 
experts can pull costly faux pas. 

When I was doing a story on the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, I got 
their ace investigator to admit having once 
arrested the wrong man on an arson charge. 
It went right into my story. When This 
Week assigned me to do a lead article on 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, I managed to get their execu- 
tive secretary to confess that the S.P.C.A. 
had once waged a silly campaign against 
the use of flypaper. 





Another time, when I sought to do a 
story on Arthur J. Morris, founder of the 
Morris Plan (he lends one million dollars 
a day to the man in the street), his pub- 
licity chief told me in hush-hush tones not 
to ask Mr. Morris why he limped because 
he was sensitive about his handicap. I was 
glad I ignored the publicity man’s request. 

When I asked Mr. Morris about it (dis- 
creetly, of course) he told me he limped 
because he had severed his Achilles tendon 
while playing football in college and that, 
as a result of the accident, doctors told him 





he would be on crutches the rest of his life. 
Undaunted by such a gloomy prospect, he 
devised a brace for his damaged limb so 
efficient that he was able to discard the 
crutches. He was offered $10,000 to patent 
it. Refusing the offer, he turned the blue- 
prints over to orthopaedic surgeons so that 
others with a similar handicap might bene- 
fit. This anecdote became the highlight 
of my story. 

Naturally, you must scatter your shots 
so that the boosts far outnumber the barbs. 
Sure, you can tell how the company presi- 
dent became an Eagle Scout, won his Phi 
Beta Kappa key and wrote a valedictory 
which rocked the campus. But, if you want 
the reader to swallow all this poop, tell him 
how your man steals hotel stationery, cheats 
himself at solitaire and leaves small] tips in 
restaurants. Otherwise the reader will be 
bored. Where to draw the line is a matter 
of judgment. The art of hurling the good- 
natured insult is a fine and delicate one, 
which you must learn to perfect by your- 
self. 

Learn to buck the company brass. Often, 
while you’re in the middle of an institu- 
tional story, the company’s big shots will 
hint, none too subtly, that you should throw 
laurels in your article to the president’s 
nephew, half a dozen vice-presidents, the 
chairman of the board, and even the presi- 
dent’s wife. Everybody wants to get into 
the act. Appease them, and your finished 
piece will read like the report of a tea social 
in a small-town gazette. 

The president of a certain large corpora- 
tion once made me promise that I would 
submit my final draft to him for his ap- 
proval. When he read it, he blew his top 
because I had only mentioned him once. 
He told me that he would rather have the 
story unpublished than printed the way I 
had written it. After he had cooled off, 
I pointed out that his firm usually paid 
$12,000 for a full-page ad in a national 
magazine, and that my story would enable 
his firm to receive four pages of publicity 
free. My appeal to his wallet overcame the 
blow to his vanity, and he withdrew his 
objections. 

Never worry if the company doesn’t like 
your finished article and demands that you 
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kill it. As long as your facts are accurate, 
editors will back you up. St. Clair Mc- 
Kellway did the story of Reader’s Digest 
for the New Yorker despite the efforts of 
DeWitt Wallace, its editor, to have the 
story stopped. David Wittels did the story 
of MCA for the Satevepost, even though 
its president, Jules Stein, refused to talk. 

The case history of an institutional article 
reads something like this. In the summer of 
1947, while thumbing through a copy of 
Time Magazine, my interest was caught by 
a full-page advertisement of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. The ad 
featured a portrait of John C. Garand, in- 
ventor of the Garand rifle. A brief caption 
stated simply that John Garand had taken 
the I.C.S. engineering course when he was 
a youth, and that it was the knowledge 
gained in this course which had enabled 
him to invent the Garand rifle. 
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It occurred to me that scores of other 
notables probably owed their success to an 
I.C.S. course. If my theory was correct, 
here was a wow of an institutional story. 

My first step was to ascertain whether 
the story of I.C.S. had previously been done, 
I always check my ideas in the Reader; 
Guide to Periodical Literature to determine 
whether or not my subject matter is fresh, 
I’ll never forget the time I walked into the 
office of the curator of the New York Public 
Library and breezily told him I would like 
to do a story on his library for the Post. He 
picked up an old Post from his desk, and 
handed it to me with the freezing com. 
ment: “Jack Alexander wrote us up for the 
Post last year.” 

In this instance, though, the Reader; 
Guide assured me that the topic was still 
virginal. My next step was to find out which 
advertising agency handled the I.CS. ac. 
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“T’ll bet I know somebody who’s going to get himself a little office in town.” 
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count. I knew the company worked through 
some agency, because of the tremendous 
amount of advertising it did in various pub- 
lications. I soon found out that the I.C.S. 
account was handled by N. W. Ayer & Son, 
and: that the executive in charge of the 
account was Arthur Michelle. 


Michelle was gratified to learn that I was 
interested in doing an article on I.C.S. I 
told him that, while I thought the I.C:S. 
might make an excellent story, I still didn’t 
have enough facts on hand to justify my 
gambling the time and expense involved in 
making a trip to the home office in Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania. Would he supply me 
with enough ammunition for a query, so 
that I could test the idea on some of my 
editors? 

Michelle came through beautifully. He 
told me that when the NAM awarded 
Modern Pioneer Medals to the 572 men 
who had made the greatest contributions 
to society in the past generation, it dis- 
covered that 59 of them had come up via 
1.C.S.’s bootstraps. Among I.C.S. graduates 
are Arthur Godfrey, Philip Murray, Sir 
Hubert Wilkins, Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer and the late Walter P. Chrysler. 
The mayor of Dearborn, Michigan, holds 
five I.C.S. diplomas. The institution has 
spent more than $6,000,000 in the prepara- 
tion of textbooks, which are written by 
some of the most prominent experts of our 
time. Michelle showed me figures proving 
that the I.C.S. has matriculated more than 
five million students during the past 56 
years. 

Having digested these facts into a few 
capsule paragraphs, I presented them in 
the form of a query to Joe McCarthy, at 
that time article editor of Cosmopolitan. 
McCarthy wrote back: 


Your suggestion on the I.C.S. looks 
good to me. If you can give us a well- 
done article, you won’t have any trou- 
ble selling it here. We put a heavy 
stress on good writing performance in 
an article like this. We like a lot of 
careful research, plenty of good anec- 
dotes and a smooth and relaxed style. 
You needn’t be reluctant to write on a 
pretty high quality level—we don’t 


condescend to the reader as much as a 
lot of popular magazines do — but at 
the same time don’t get too literary. 
Write this piece as long as you think 
it’s worth. Good luck with it. 


With this encouragement, I made the 
trek to Scranton. Guided by Mr. Waldo 
Wright, the I.C.S.’s whip-smart publicity 
director, I was conducted through every 
department of the I.C.S.’s huge building. 
Wright, a successful writer himself, had 
anticipated my visit and for days had been 
briefing scores of the firm’s employees as 
to the type of anecdote I wanted. I spoke 
to the teachers who grade the examination 
papers. I spoke to Dean Rufus T. Strohm, 
a frosty-haired, dignified gentleman, who 
sparks students behind in their homework 
by sending them a variety of inspirational 
form letters. I spent an entire day going 
through I.C:S. files, reading the testimonials 
sent them by foreign students, by blind stu- 
dents, by housewives, by Mojave prospec- 
tors, by Eskimos. I spent several hours with 
Mr. Ralph Weeks, the president of the 
organization, digging for background ma- 
terial on the history of I.C.S. 

One fertile source of anecdotal material 
was the company’s scrapbooks. Like most 
other firms, the I.C.S. subscribes to a clip- 
ping bureau which keeps them posted on 
stories involving their institution. These 
clippings, neatly pasted up, were a gold- 
mine of information. Wright also provided 
me with a bound file of their house organ, 
another generous oasis of facts and figures. 


My notebooks began to bulge with data. 
But I wanted still more stuff. Anecdotes 
have an odd habit of fizzling out when you 
transfer them from notebook to typewritten 
page. Better to go away with surplus dope 
than to discover yourself factually bankrupt 
in the final stretch. Moreover, I was in 
desperate need of stories that were uncom- 
plimentary to the I.C.S. So far, each of the 
employees I had interviewed had nothing 
but a pacan of praise for the company 
which paid his salary. 

Wright solved my problem by setting up 
a knock-the-I.C.S. luncheon at Scranton’s 
leading hotel. I sat at the head of the table, 


(Continued on page 84) 
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How To Write 


Songs That Sell 


First of all, do you really mean you’ve 
written only one song? If so, then you’d 
better get started knocking off about fifty 
more at least. The chances of your first 
try being any good are about one in sixty- 
five million. But you will improve in time. 

Now, how can you tell if your song is 
a good song? Are you the only one who 
admits it? Maybe you're right, but there’s 
an easy way to find out. After you've 
written a batch of tunes, pick out the best 
ones and try them on your family and 
friends, anybody who’ll listen, girls pre- 
ferably. 

Before you sing a song to them (always 
present the complete song, not music 
alone), ask whoever is listening, to give 
you an honest opinion. Don’t tell them in 
advance that it’s great. Assure them that 
your feelings won’t be hurt if they shouldn’t 
like it. If they say they like it, after all 
that, then you can be sure they really mean 
it, and you’re over the first hurdle. 

Incidentally, an immediate “That’s swell” 
or “I like that” the minute you stop play- 
ing is the surest sign of a favorable re- 
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Last month, the song was classi- 
fied, written and arranged. This 
month, in Part II of his article, 
Korb tells how a song is sold. 


By Arthur Korb 


sponse. A delayed reaction is harder to 
judge. Repeat this whole routine on sev- 
eral different people. That will give you 
a fair estimate of layman opinion. 

When you’ve put your songs through the 
above process, you'll have an idea of 
which is the best. Before you move on to 
the second testing stage, the local profes 
sionals, it will be worth while protecting 
your song. This can be done in several 
ways. Any of the following will give you 
protection, but copyrighting is best. 


(a) Put a copy of the melody and 
words in a self-addressed, sealed envel- 
ope and mail it to yourself via regis 
tered mail. File it away, unopened. 
The date of the post mark will be 
proof of when the song was written. 
(b) Take the song to a notary public 
and have the manuscript notarized. 


(c) Get reliable witnesses who will be 
able. to prove that on a given datt F 


they saw or heard your song. 


(d) The surest and best method, how- ; 
ever, is to secure a copyright in Wash- ; 
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ington. Write to the Register of Copy- 

rights, Library of Congress, Washing- 

ton 25, D. C., asking for copyright 
blanks for unpublished songs, which 
will be sent to you free of charge. Fill 
out a blank, one for each song (the 
melody and words are all that is 
needed), and a check or money order 
for four dollars, the fee for copyright- 
ing. Within two weeks, you will re- 
ceive the copyright certificate. 

Now you’ve got a song that your friends 
honestly like, and you have it protected. 
The next step is to contact the professional 
people in your own home town, the band- 
leaders and singers in night clubs or dance 
halls and particularly those on the radio 
and television. 

When you get your chance, ask only for 
their opinion of your song. If they show 
evidence of liking it, you can ask if they'd 
be willing to perform it. That is the acid 
test. If they are willing, you’re over the 
second hurdle. If not, you’ve got to think 
seriously about the value of the song. After 









“Try the tune on your 
family and friends, 
anybody who'll listen, 


girls preferably.” 





all, these people make their living out of 
songs, and if they don’t like your song, is 
there any reason to assume a publisher is 
going to like it any better? By the way, 
never show more than two songs at a time 
to any one artist; it’s better to show one. 
Well, you’re in luck. The singer down 
at your radio station likes the song and 
is going to do it on the air. If he has a 
band accompanying him, he’ll need some 
kind of orchestra arrangement, though he 
may be willing to put it on with just piano 
or a small group like piano, guitar, and 
bass. You may have to pay for that ar- 
rangement, but it will be worth doing. 
The next step is to contact a local 
recording outfit that does “air-checks” 
recordings of actual radio programs. Tell 
them the singer’s name, time of program, 
name of song, and have them take a 
record of your song off the air. This should 
cost you no more than five dollars and you 
will have a professional recording of your 
song, which is the best possible form of 
demonstrating your song for publishers. 








Just because your song is going on the 
air on your local station, however, don’t 
think that you’ve arrived and that publish- 
ers are going to swamp you with offers. 
They won’t. 

The real importance of a local broad- 
cast to you lies first in the recognition of 
your tune by a professional. Remember, 
he has an audience to whom he must 
cater, and he won’t risk his reputation by 
doing a song that he believes his audience 
won't like. Secondly, it gives you a good 
demonstration record to play for publish- 
ers. These are the solid advantages that go 
with any broadcast and that you can count 
on. 

Now, if the unusual happens and the 
radio station receives fan-mail on the song 
(not from your friends only), it may possi- 
bly be a different story. That would defi- 
nitely be a selling-point, the kind of thing 
that gets a publisher interested. 

Even if your local station should be on 
a network when your song is performed, 
it is no guarantee that a publisher will be 
interested, unless the network includes one 
of the three major outlets: New York, Chi- 
cago, or Los Angeles. That might make 
some difference. However, you could write 
a publisher that your song will be on such- 
and-such a network, etc., describing the 
type of song. If he’s interested, he may ask 
you to submit a copy. 

There are no “agents” in the song busi- 
ness, such as in the book or performer 
fields. You are your own agent. Further- 
more, there are few songwriters under con- 
tract. Except for those who write for shows 
and for the movies, songwriters work on a 
free-lance basis. There are some companies, 
whose sole function is to analyze and give 
professional advice concerning your song. 
For every company of this type, however, 
there are ten phonies. You’ve got to be on 
the alert. 

It is perfectly legitimate to pay for a 
piano arrangement if you can’t do your 
own. It is legitimate to pay for an or- 
chestra arrangement if you can afford it 
and have a real opportunity to get a hear- 
ing that way. It is legitimate to pay for 
duplicate copies of your manuscript (by 
photostat, which is rather expensive, about 
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a dollar a copy; or by some kind of plano. 
graph process, which should give you twen- 
ty-five or fifty copies for as little as five 
dollars). These, plus your copyright fee, 
are the maximum expenses which a be. 
ginner should undertake. 

Can an unknown writer get a_hear- 
ing? The answer is unequivocally yes. You 
positively can get a hearing, a chance to 
have legitimate publishers listen to your 
song. You may have a little trouble get- 
ting into the inner sanctum of the top four 
or five outfits, but there are dozens of 
others whose doors are open, if you handle 
things right. But remember: getting a 
hearing is one thing; getting your song 
accepted quite a different thing. The aver- 
age songwriter can show a background of 
five to ten years in the business before he 
comes up with his first hit. 

Song-stealing is a far less common oc- 
currence than is popularly believed. Le- 





“Ask for professional opinion of your song.” 


gitimate publishers don’t have to steal 
songs. They’ve got to pay writer royalties 
to somebody, and they don’t care who gets 
the royalties as long as they get a song they 
think they can make money on. Another 
thing: every one of the hundreds of pro- 
fessional writers who are in and around 
the publishers’ offices day in and day out 
have dozens of songs of their own for the 
publishers to choose from, and chances are 
every one of their songs is well written and 
as good as the best that you can turn out. 
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(Yet even they get only a small proportion 
of what they write actually published.) 
Finally, if you followed the suggestion in an 
earlier paragraph, you’ve had your song 
copyright long before this. 

Now that we have that cleared up, let’s 
get down to cases. There are five different 
techniques that you could use to bring your 
song to a publisher’s attention: 

1. Through professionals who have di- 

rect contact. 

2. By mail. 

3. In person. 

4. Getting a small label recording. 

5. Publishing and recording yourself. 

But let’s face it. If you don’t live near 
enough to one of the big music centers to 
make frequent visits personally, you have 
one strike against you at the start. You 
can’t know which publisher could use what 
kind of a song at what time, for instance. 
You don’t get the opportunity of meeting 
other writers—name writers—exchanging 
ideas, perhaps collaborating on something. 
You can’t make the rounds of the pub- 
lishers and get yourself known, etc. 

But if you have a good song, you’ve got 
to do something about it, and that means 
using whatever method or methods of ap- 
proach you can. 

1. PROFESSIONALS WITH CONTACTS 

(a) Big Names 

Obviously, the professionals who have 

most influence with publishers are big 

name singers and bandleaders, etc. If 
you can get one of them interested 

enough in your song to call it to a 

publisher’s attention, the song has an 

excellent chance. 

Since name artists are frequently on 

tour, they may hit your town. You 

can try reaching them at their hotel, 
backstage at the theater, or at rehear- 
sals. The technique is essentially the 
same as that for reaching local pro- 
fessionals, except it’s a bit harder. A 
personal introduction by someone in 
town would help. But bear in mind 
that these artists are swamped with 
new songs, not only from unknowns 
like yourself but from publishers. Be 
sure, therefore, that your song suits 
the’ style of the artist you approach, 





so that you won’t be wasting his time. 
If you just can’t manage to reach a 
name artist at all, don’t break down 
over it. Try something else. 








“Go down to the big city yourself.” 


(b) Local Professionals 
Sometimes your local artists have pub- 
lisher contacts, and they may be will- 
ing to ask the publisher to look at your 
song. In this connection, I would like 
particularly to call your attention to 
the new position of the disk-jockey in 
song business. The disk-jockey is of 
vital importance in the plugging of 
songs. Publishers are in constant con- 
tact with them. The disk-jockeys in 
your town may therefore be able to 
help you get a hearing if they like 
your song. It’s an angle worth trying. 
(c) Name Writers 
You may be able to interest a success- 
ful writer in your material—maybe 
not Rodgers and Hammerstein, but 
some newer name in the business. If 
he likes your song and wants to polish 
it up a bit and submit it with your 
name and his on it, your chances are 
excellent. It would involve a royalty 
split, of course, which could easily be 
arranged, but it would be very much 
worth while. 
2. By Mat. 
Before contacting a publisher directly by 
mail, make sure your song has made some 
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kind of noise in your town. If local bands 
are playing it and calls are coming into 
stores for the tune, you’ve got a strong 
selling point. We've already mentioned 
radio performance, with emphasis on the 
possibility of fan mail, etc. That’s the same 
kind of selling point. With that kind of 
background, here is the procedure to fol- 
low. 

Write a short letter to the publisher ask- 
ing his permission to submit the song. De- 
scribe the type of song, tell what reaction 
it has been getting in your town, and you 
might mention that you could send an air- 
check recording. Have your letter typed 
and never make it longer than a single 
page; the shorter the better. 

Don’t whatever you do, give him a sad 
story about how tough things are with you. 
The sympathy approach won’t help, might 
even hurt your case. Just a straight-to-the- 
point business letter is what you want and 
what he wants. 

If he’s interested, he’ll ask you to send 
on the song, in which case enclose a piano 
copy of the manuscript, the lyric typed out 
on a separate sheet of paper, and the 
recording—if you have one. After that, 
you can only sit back and wait and pray. 
Don’t forget: write first, or you'll probably 
have your manuscript returned unopened. 
The publishers have had too much trouble 
with infringement suits to take chances on 
opening unsolicited material. 

3. In PERSON 

Without doubt, the best method of 
reaching the publishers is to go down to 
the big city yourself and do your selling 
in person. Here are some of the angles in- 
volved: 

(a) Big versus small publisher 
If you were to try New York, for ex- 
ample, you’d find there are a couple 
of hundred publishers in business, and 
obviously you can’t cover them all in 
a week or two. So you follow the cur- 
rent tunes and note which companies 
are most active and narrow the field 
down somewhat that way. 
Then you note that some are big, some 
small; and you wonder which is best. 
Well, brother, whichever will take 
your tune and work on it, that’s the 





best! However, this is for sure: the 
big publisher puts more dough and 
more everything behind a plug song 
(let me emphasize that plug song), 
and if you are lucky enough to land 
that kind of a song, you’ve got your- 
self a real hunk of something. But the 
big publisher is harder to reach. Be. 
cause of his size, he has more material 
to choose from, and in general you'll 
find it tougher placing a song with a 
biggie. 

The small publisher doesn’t have as 
much material to choose from, and his 
door is more likely to be open to new 
writers. This is a very important fact. 
Though he doesn’t have the power of 
the big boys, he can make a bit of 
noise with your song, if it’s good 
enough. After all, it’s better to have 
your song a number one plug with a 
small outfit than sitting on the shelf 
of some big company. So, you see, 
there are advantages on both sides. 
Think it over and then draw up a list 
of the pubs you’re going to call on, 
with their address and phone nunm- 
bers. 

(b) Ask for someone by name 
Before you walk into any publisher's 
office, find out the name of the pro- 
fessional manager or of anybody who 
has anything to do with picking songs. 
Ask to see him by name, and you'll at 
least get inside. Otherwise you’re liable 
to be stymied by some secretary or 
telephone gal who might tell you they 
are not listening to songs. The best 
time of day to reach people is around 
noon and late afternoon; the best days 
of the week are Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday. Now you’ve got to be 
patient at this point because you'll 
probably have to cool your heels 
plenty before you get your audition. 
Publishers are busy men, working irre- 
gular hours and always on the go. 
Figure on doing plenty of waiting 
around, even if you manage to get an 
appointment by phone or otherwise. 
And if after waiting you still haven't 
seen your man, you'll just have to try 
again the next day. It takes patience, 
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perseverance, and indomitability. 

(c) Demonstration 

Well, at last you make it, and you’re 
in a real live publisher’s office, and 
he asks to see what you’ve got. Unless 
youre a professional or bring one 
along with you, your best bet for dem- 
onstrating your song is that air-check 
recording you made back home. Most 
publishers find this a satisfactory dem- 
onstration, with a piano copy of the 
song in front of them. 





“You hand him the record and the copy.” 


You hand him the record and the 
copy, and you sit there with your heart 
in your mouth, waiting for the verdict. 
The big moment has arrived. Are you 
in or out? 

(d) Reasons for rejection 

You’d be coming in on a terrific long 
shot if your song were accepted by the 
very first publisher you try. So what’s 
likely to happen? The record spins 
for a couple of minutes. Then it’s 
ended, and he’s talking, “Well, it’s a 
good song, but .. .” Yes, there it is, 
that great big but. It’s good, but this, 
and it’s good but that. 

Now, whatever you do, don’t get into 
arguments. You won’t talk him into 
taking a tune he doesn’t want. Just 
be patient and listen carefully to the 
reasons he gives for rejection. Some 
day you’re going to want to come back 
with a new song, and you can’t afford 
to be on bad terms with any publish- 











er. What are his reasons for rejecting 
a song that he himself says is good? 
(1) Well, first of all, his catalogue 
may be full. Could be he has movie 
commitments and must work on 
tunes from a new picture. Or maybe 
he has a tune of the same general 
type as yours, for which he has 
plans. If that’s what he tells you, 
at least you know you have a song 
you can show to other publishers 
without being ashamed of it, and 
that’s something. 
(2) Then there’s the question of 
fads and fashions in songs. A cer- 
tain type of song is going great guns 
on the market. Your song is that 
kind. But by the time you’re out try- 
ing to sell yours, the fashion is be- 
ginning to change. “It’s a good song, 
ME iess” 
In 1948, for example, the old-fash- 
ioned type made a startling come- 
back with songs like Now Is The 
Hour and You Can’t Be True, Dear. 
A year before, the publishers would 
have laughed at anyone bringing in 
that kind of tune, and today it may 
once again be on its way out. This 
illustrates one of the advantages of 
being close to the market, where you 
can know what looks hot for the 
near future and can write accord- 
ingly. 
(3) It is possible that he’ll say your 
song is good but needs revision. Find 
out where and ask if he wants you 
to bring it back. This is not an out- 
right rejection, of course, and could 
lead to later acceptance. 
(4) He may say it’s a good song, but 
that he doesn’t handle that kind of 
a tune. Now this brings us back to 
the question of song classification. 
Certain houses, like Chappell & Co., 
concentrate almost entirely on big- 
time musical comedy material and 
are most unlikely to accept a free- 
lance pop tune, especially from an 
unknown. After a little knocking 
around, you'll find out which pub- 
lishers are the best bets for your 
particular tune. 
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(5) Finally, he might say the. song 
“doesn’t hit” him—no particular 
reason, just doesn’t hit him. So you 
just try somebody else. 


(e) Show to many publishers 


Never accept the opinion of one pub- 
lisher as final. Opinions vary greatly, 
and where one publisher cannot use 
your song, another may be able to. 
This is especially important when a 
publisher who rejects your tune does 
say it’s a good song. However, don’t 
show your song to more than one pub- 
lisher at a time. If two publishers by 
any chance should happen to want the 
same tune, you’re going to get in dutch 
with one of them. It takes a little 
longer to cover them all that way, but 
it’s wiser in the long run. 


Now there are still two other ways of 
reaching the publishers, each based on 
creating a demand for the song before 
submitting it to them. 


4. SMALL REcorRDING COMPANIES 


The first is to try to get your song re- 
corded on some smaller label. These com- 
panies record considerable original, unpub- 
lished material. Near You was recorded as 
the “B” side of a Bullet record, just to fill 
in, and you know what happened. My 
Happiness was recorded on the obscure 
Damon label, but as a result landed on the 
top of the Hit Parade. If you succeed in 
getting your tune recorded, some publisher 
is bound to take it. It’s a good angle, if you 
can swing it. 


5. PuBLIsSHING YouR Own Sono 


Let’s not kid ourselves. Publishing songs 
calls for big dough, top contacts, and ex- 
perience—none of which you are likely to 
have. 

But it is possible to do a preliminary ex- 
ploitation job on your own, with the ex- 
press purpose of interesting a real publisher 
and turning the song over to him. Even 
this involves a not-to-be-sneezed-at invest- 
ment on your part and is not to be under- 
taken lightly. Here, briefly, is the proce- 
dure. 
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“Get your song recorded on a smaller label.” 


(a) Test the song thoroughly. Get all 
kinds of opinion on it, especially pro- 
fessional opinion. Unless you get an 
exceptionally favorable response, forget 
the whole idea. 


(b) Print a small number only of pro- 
fessional copies and sales copies. Or- 
chestrations run into money and can 
be omitted. You should print only 
enough to cover your own local terri- 
tory. A thousand pro and sales copies 
should be more than enough and 
should cost not much over 100 or 150 
dollars. 


(c) Have a small commercial record- 
ing made up with your own company 
label on it. It would be sufficient to 
have just a few hundred vinylite copies, 
enough to send to diskjockeys. This is 
the important angle. During the re- 
cording ban, hundreds of originals were 
so recorded in the hope that disk- 
jockey plugging might create a real 
demand for an otherwise unplugged 
song. And the facts show quite a few 
tunes actually came through on this 
basis. 


This item, however, will cost you 
around five hundred dollars. Yet with- 
out such a recording, a self-published 
song’s chances of making a noise are 
almost nil. So you see why you’ve got 
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to be mighty positive about the song’s 
value before taking that plunge. 


Of course, you are not really publish- 
ing when you print a few copies, even 
when you have a small record. You 
are simply doing some preliminary ex- 
ploitation. What makes it an attractive 
gamble is that if it makes a dent in 
public demand, you will not only get 
writer royalties from the publisher who 
buys it, but also a pretty good advance 
or purchase price as the original “pub- 
lisher.” 


But, for the third time, let me repeat: 
Be very, very sure that your song is 
outstanding. If you’re anything like 
the average writer, you can’t afford to 
gamble on the scale necessary even for 
this preliminary exploitation. The 
smart thing to do is try every other 
method of reaching the publishers first. 
After you’ve had a lot of experience, 
there may come a time when starting 
a song yourself will be worth trying. 


Now, if you have had one successful 
song, you are eligible to apply for member- 
ship in The American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers, generally 
known as ASCAP (address: 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City). The requirement 
used to be five published songs, but this 
was relaxed a few years ago. 


ASCAP is an organization of writers and 
publishers, whose job is to see to it that its 
members get paid for the public perform- 
ance of their music for profit. It issues 
licenses to and collects fees from radio, 
theatres, night clubs, dance halls, hotels, 
etc., for the use of music it controls. The 
money thus received except for operating 
expenses, etc., is divided fifty-fifty, one half 
to the three hundred or so publisher mem- 
bers and one-half to the approximately 
nineteen hundred writer-members, and it is 
paid out in quarterly payments. 


The individual writer and publisher 
members share this income according to 
their classification. The writers are rated 
by a number and letter system. The rat- 
ings go from a bottom number four up 
through ‘number one, then move on up 








from letter D to top AA. A double-A 
writer like Cole Porter receives currently 
seventeen thousand dollars a year from AS- 
CAP, the lowest rating gets twenty dollars, 
and the average gets around eight hundred 
dollars. The ratings depend, of course, on 
how well your songs are doing. The pub- 
lishers are classified on a similar basis with- 
in their own category. 

Membership in ASCAP gives you a sort 
of annuity, an annual income which in- 
creases with every new song you get pub- 
lished and pushed by ASCAP publishers. 
It thus provides a regular income which 
can help carry a writer over hard times. 

Broadcast Music, Inc., known as BMI, 
located at 580 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
was born in 1940 as a result of a dispute 
between ASCAP and the big radio cor- 
porations over performance fees on radio. 
Created and backed by the radio corpora- 
tions, the BMI organization has since de- 
veloped into a full-fledged licensing agency, 
with its own publisher affiliates (but no 
writer membership as yet). It, too, collects 
performance rights fees from radio and has 
begun a move to parallel the ASCAP sys- 
tem by licensing dance halls, night clubs, 
etc., so that there are now two perform- 
ance-rights licensing and collecting agen- 
cies. 

When BMI began its activities, one of its 
principal functions was the immediate 
building of a large repertoire by concerted 
publication of performable music, since 
broadcasters were not making use of 
ASCAP music. BMI’s present publishing 
activities, however, continue along normal 
lines, comparable to those of the larger 
publishing houses. A great deal of BMI 
publishing is done under the imprint of 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc., an or- 
ganization purchased in August, 1947. 
AMP operates as a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of BMI and specializes in publication of 
standard, serious and education music, and 
in representing many European publishing 
houses in the U. S. 

Nearly a thousand publishing houses are 
now affiliated with BMI, mostly small but 
including several large publishers formerly 
members of ASCAP. In addition, many 
ASCAP publishers have set up subsidiary 
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publishing houses for the express purpose 
of affiliating with BMI and enjoying the 
extra performance rights fees. 


The important thing to you as a writer 
is how you benefit from performance rights. 
Under the BMI system, performance rights 
are paid on a per performance basis. Every 
time your song is played on the air, the 
publisher is entitled to four cents perform- 
ance per local station and six cents per 
station on a network. On a four-hundred- 
station network, that means $24.00, of 
which the writer can get half, depending 
on his contract. On a good plug song this 
can mean a couple of thousand dollars. 
But when the plugs stop on that particular 
song, so does all performance-rights in- 
come. 

Now, in ASCAP the writer does not col- 
lect on any one song but is given a rating 
according to the number and activity of his 
published songs. Your income is on a con- 
tinuing annual basis, subject to increase, 
so that in the dry periods, when you’ve 
got no current songs getting plugs, you’re 
still getting an income from ASCAP. It is 
in the long run something like an insur- 
ance policy, and insurance policies are nice 
things to have. 


However, if you do become a member 
of ASCAP—and it is quite an honor to be 
accepted as such—you cannot submit your 
material to BMI houses. That means cut- 
ting yourself off from many potential buy- 
ers of your songs and limiting yourself to 
ASCAP publishers only, and there’s your 
problem right now. 


You’ve had one successful song. If you 
are accepted into ASCAP, you'll have to 
have more big songs if it’s going to mean 
anything financial to you. If you remain 
“independent,” you can sell to either BMI 
or ASCAP houses, but you confine your 
performance right income to the earnings 
of single songs and build no future inde- 
pendent income. For the new writer it is 
a serious problem and boils down to the 
question of long-run versus short-run ad- 
vantages and how good a writer you are. 
You'll have to think it over carefully, as- 
suming, of course, you really can get into 
ASCAP and are faced with a choice. 
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But there’s no problem about joining 
SPA, the Songwriters Protective Association 
at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
It is a sort of songwriters’ union which 
represents the writers in discussions with 
publishers concerning mutual problems— 
such as the form of contracts—and in gen. 
eral looks out for the writers’ interests, 
Publication of one song makes a writer 
eligible to full membership, though any 
serious writer even without published song 
can join as an associate member. The 
membership list of SPA is a real Who's 
Who of the song-writing world. 

The Music Publishers Protective Associ- 
ation is the publishers’ organization, repre- 
senting the publishers in matters concem- 
ing the publishers as a group, such as con- 
tract discussions with writers. It also acts 
as a more or less voluntary trade associ- 
ation to register titles for the members, col- 
lect mechanical royalties, settle copyright 
questions, etc. Writers as such cannot, of 
course, belong to MPPA. 

So there you have it. You work your 
head off on a tune, test it out in your 
home town, get all hepped up when people 
seem to like it and someone does it on the 
air. You rush off to the big city, tune 
under your arm, wondering how it will 
feel to be famous and have a buck in the 
bank. And what happens? Maybe the fint 
publisher you see pins your ears back, and 
you are out on the street, and the big city 
looks awful big and lonely, and you begin 
to wish you were back home again. But 
maybe the first publisher you see takes 
your song. Then all your work and worty 
have been worthwhile. You’ve written a 
song that has sold. 

Let’s take a parting peek inside Tin Pan 
Alley and see what happens next. You're a 
professional now, and you figure that with 
one song behind you, you're all set. But, 
even the big-name writers have to produce. 
On an average, they write seven songs for 
every one that’s actually published. You're 
as good as your last song. For you, the 
average professional, it’s still sweat and 
strain, produce, and produce and produce. 
(This is Part II of a two-part article. The first 
appeared in the ober issue of Werrirer’s Dicest. oth 


parts are from the beok ‘‘Hew To Write Songs That Sell,” 
fopyright Arthur ~ ta 1949; published by Greenberg, 
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ew York City.) 
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Popular Music Publishers 
Affiliated With Ascap 


1 Records of America, 16 E. 43rd St., New York 17. 
kbc Music Corp. » 798 Seventh Ave., New York 19. 
Advanced Music <i e Sixth Ave., New York 20. 

ot New York 19. 
ining Berlin Music faa! aie, New York 19. 
Bregman, Vocco & Conn, od fT Broadway, N. Y. 19 

Acce} marly only from song writers known to 


Barton Music Corp., 





firm. 
Broadway Music —_ * -_ Pocatoy, New York 19. 


t present 
Pan cine: -» 1270 Sixth Ave., New York 20. 
Corp., 1270 Sixth Ave., New York 20. 
1650 Broadway, "New York 19. 
manuscripts. Will see song 


one aly The 


Dever Music ‘tae 
og — unsolicited 
writers 


Famous Music Com. 1619 Broadway, New York 19. 

Favorite Publishers, Inc., > ee 4 Broadway, N. Y. 19 
a not review material submitted by mail, but will 

writers in 

Fred ed Fisher Music &.. Tne. -» 1619 Broadway, N . Y. 19. 
Forster Music Publisher, Inc., 216 S. Wal ash ‘Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Fortune Music, Inc., 1650 Broadway, New York 19. 
Novelty, hillbilly, amd sacred songs. Examines material 
submitted by mail, but without comment, and returns 
manuscripts only ‘if accompanied with self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. a see song writers in ager. 
Handy es Music Co., 


Inc., 1650 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 

Harms, Inc., 1250 Sixth Ave., New York 20 
not examine unsolicited manuscripts. 

T. B. Harms Co., 1270 Sixth Ave., ow York 20. 
Leeds Music Corp., 1270 ae Ave., New York 20. 
Alwa' oy interested in professional son; wrens, 
Lewis Music Pub. Co., 240 W. 55th St., N. Y. 19. 
Does vay = examine unsolicited manuscripts. Will see song 


wri in person, 
Lincoln 7 ele yt 1619 Broadway, New York 19. 
Lombardo Music oe Broadway, New York 19. 
AX , terial only from song writers known to mem- 


air Music Corp.» 1619 Broadway, New York 19. 
ane 4 Broadway, New Vert 19. 

619 Broadway, New Y York 19. 

Milene Mee 2510 Sanklin Rd., Nashville, Tenn. 

Does not ~¢ material subsmi tted by mail. Will see 


Bob te in. Pr619 ‘Broadway, New York 19. 

Mills Music, Inc., 1619 Broadway, New York, N. 
Does not review material submitted by mail, but will see 
song writers in person. a? ue filled for 1 


H. Morris & Co., Inc. 1619 B Broadwa "Y. 19. 
Paull-Pioneer Music Corp., 1637 Broadway, New Mork 19. 
Does not review Corp:, 164 fe 3 submitted by 


mail or in person. 





Paramount Music Cup, 1619 Dae Kt New York 19. 
Remick Music Corp., 1250 Sixth Ave., New York 20. 
Does not examine unsolicited are Sa 
J._J. Robbins & Sons, Inc., 221 W. 47th St., New York 19. 
rely accepts material from non-professional, non- 
AP writers. Does not review material submitted by 
mail and will see song writers only if recommended by 
someone in show business. 
fontty- Joy, Inc., -_. ya New York 19. 
Shapiro, rostein & Co nc., 1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 20. 
Accepts manuscripts on y .—% writers known to firm but 
occasionally receives other song writers in_ office. 
Southern Music Publishing Co., Inc., 1619 Broadway, 
New York 1 
Sun Music Co., Inc., 50 W. 57th St., New York 19. 
Triangle Music ¢ Corp. » 1619 Broadway, New York 19. 
—— a only from song writers known to 
members of ‘an wy ty 
M. Witmark & Sons, 1250 Sixth Ave., New York 20. 
Does not examine unsolicited manuscripts. 


Popular Music Publishers 
Affiliated With BMI 


A-1 Music Publishers of America, 580 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

Acme Music Corp., 562 Fifth Ave., New York, 'N. ¥. 

Acuff-Rose_ Publications, 2510 Franklin Rd., Nashville, 
Tenn. Does not review ed submitted by mail. 
Will see song writers in perso 

Associated Music Publishers, a. 580 5th Ave., New 
York City. 

Barton Music Co., 1619 Resadwey, New York 19. 

Beacon Music Co., 331 W. 5 St., New York. 

Martin Block Pub. Co., Inc. S01 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

Campbell-Porgie, Inc., 1619 ‘heen New York 19. 

Cherio Music Publishers, Inc., 1585 Broadway, New York 

Cinema Songs, Inc., 1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20. 

Coast-To-Coast Music Corp., 8 W. 49th St., New York. 

M. M. Cole Publishing Co., 823 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Country Music, 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 
a from free-lance song writers instrumental and 

ty polkas, international waltzes with or without 

lyrics, and fol olk bailads and folk novelties. No Western 
or cowboy songs. Reviews material submitted by mail 
and returns if postage is enclosed. song writers if 
appointment is made by mail. 

Al Dexter Music a Co., 7164 Melrose Blvd., 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 

Dixie Music Publishing Co., 45 Astor Pl., New York. 

Duchess Music Corp. 1270 Sixth Ave., New York 20. 

Embassy Music Co: 1619 ents, "New York 19. 

4 on Pub ications, Inc., 74 Broadway, New 
or 
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writers in person. 
London Music Corp., 1619 Broadway, New York 19. 
Edward B. Marks Music Corp., 1250 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 20 
Does not review material submitted by mail, but is 


interested in encouraging new song writers. 
Mellin Music Inc., 1650 Broadway, New York 19. 
Nationwide Songs, Inc., 1674 Broadway, Suite 606, N. Y 


not review material submitted by mail, but will 
see song writers in person. 
Peer International Corp., 1619 Broadway, New York 19. 
Pemora Music Co., 1628 Broadway, New York 19. 
Preview Music Co., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Regent Music Corp., 1619 Broadway, New York 19. 
Republic Music Corp., 608 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Stevens Music Corp., 1619 Broadway, New York 19. 
Tune Town Tunes, 6700 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, 
California. Catalogue filled for next two years. 
Valiant Music Co., 1619 Broadway, New York 19. 
Vogue Music Co., 1619 Broadway, New York 19. 
joes not examine unsolicited material submitted by mail 
or in person. 


Standard Music Publishers 


Alfred Music Co., Inc., 145 W. 45th St., New York. 
M. Baron Co., 8 W. 45th St., New York. 


Educational music only. 

C. C. Birchard & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Choral and textbook house. No songs for solo voices. 
Examines material submitted by mail and will see song 
writers in person. 

Boston Music Co., 
Art and concert songs. 


The John Church Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Composers’ Press, Inc., 853 7th Ave., New York City. 
Oliver Ditson Co., Inc., Bryn Mawr, Pa. é 
Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., 1716 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
mcert songs. Reviews material submitted by mail but 
prefers not to see song writers in person. 
J._Fischer & Bro., 119 W. 40th St., New York City. | 
ery few songs in catalogue. Does not review material 
submitted by mail and will not see beginning song 
writers in person. 
Carl Fischer, Inc., 56-62 Cooper Sq., New York City. 
H. T. FitzSimons Co., 615 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 
Operettas, cantatas, choruses and band and orchestra 
methods for public schools. Does not solicit manuscripts 
from amateurs. 
Harold Flammer, Inc., 251 W. 19th St., New York City. 
Galaxy Music Corp., 50 W. 24th St., New York City. 
Concert songs be leading American com rs, sacred 
songs for general use, hristmas and 


Easter. 

H. W. Gray Co., 159 E. 48th St., New York City. 
Sacred songs, mainly for church use, and secular songs 
for concert use. 

Theodore Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

G. Ricordi & Co., Inc. (of N. Y.), 12 W. 45th St., N. Y. 

R. D. Row Music Co., 725 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Does not review unsolicited manuscripts. f 

G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 E. 43rd St., New York City. 

Schroeder & Gunther, Inc., Rhinebeck, New York. 

Clayton F. Summy Co., 235 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til. 
Standard and educational songs. Looks over manuscripts 
submitted by mail. ' ’ 

Willis Music Co., 124 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Reviews material submitted by mail. 

B. F. Wood Music Co., 24 Brookline Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
Educational material for piano and choral works for 


” 116 a St., Boston, Mass. 
eviews material submitted by 


and songs for 


i and church use. Reviews material submitted by 
mail. 
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Publishers of Religious Music 


Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, III. 

Christian Publications, Inc., W. 4th St., N. ¥.¢ 

Cristian Science Committee on Publications, 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Robert H. Coleman, Burt Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 

Concordia Publishing House, Titneons Ave. and Mianj 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Essex Publishing Co., Dover, N. J. 

Great Songs Press, Baxter Station, Louisville, Ky. 

Thoro Harris, Eureka Springs, Arkansas. 

The Hartford Music Co., Hartford, Arkansas. 

Hope Publishing Co., 5797 W. Lake St., Chica o, Til. 

Lorenz oo, Co., 216 Fifth St., Dayton, io. 

Maxwell-Wirges Publications, 1650 Broadway, N. Y. 19, 


The Moody Bible Institute of Chicago, 153 Institute Pj, 
Chicago, Il. ‘ 
Nazarene Publishing House, 2923 Troost Ave., Kansy 


City, Mo. 
George F. Rosche & Co. 
The United Lutheran Publication House, 
Spruce, Philadelphia, Pa. 


337 W. Madison St., Chi , lil, 
13th Se ’and 


Publications Useful to Songwriters 


1, Variety—154 W. 46 St., New York; 25 cents per 
copy, subscription $10 per year. A must for song. 
writers who want to know what’s going on in the 
music world. 

2. Billboard—1564 Broadway, New York; 25 cents 
copy, pubeoreaaion $10 per year. Also a must e 
songwriters. as a comprehensive music section with 
many best-seller lists, most lugged lists, etc. 

3. Downbeat—1270 6th Ave., New York. Contains con- 
siderable information of value to songwri 

4. Metronome—26 W. 58 St., New York. Very useful 
to writers, general music information. 

5. The New York Enquirer—47 Walker St., New York. 
oe page on song business is followed closely by the 
trade. 

6. Music Business—1619 Broadway, New York. Interest- 
ing trade stuff with emphasis on disk-jockeys. 

7. Song Hits, Hit Parader, Sing, Best Songs and Sereen 
Songs—Song lyric magazines excellent for studying cur 
rent songs. Available at newsstands and variety stores. 


Titers. 


Religious Market 
Sir: 

The Social Reign, the official organ of the En- 
thronement of the Sacred Heart in the Home, 
is in need of good, bright articles and short- 
stories, 

Although a religious magazine, our bi-monthly 
doesn’t want the sentimental, maudlin type of 
story. We prefer articles and short-stories about 
home life and the Sacred Heart, but we will 
gladly consider adventure and other types as 
long as they adhere to Catholic teachings. 

Lengths on all material vary from 1000 to 
1500 words, with payment at 1% cents a word, 
on acceptance. An unusual story or article could 
run longer than our ordinary lengths. 

We also publish a monthly youth newspaper, 
The King’s Reign, for which we need short 
stories ranging from 500 to 1000 words. This 
newspaper is read in classrooms and so should 
not contain anything which would violate the 
best moral and educational principles. For these 
stories we pay % cent a word, on acceptance. 
We guarantee fast reports on all material. 

Henry F. Uncer, Managing Editor, 
4930 S. Dakota Ave., N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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Philadelphia Market Letter 
(Continued from page 23) 


How do you like the new cover which 
Official is sporting—the tabloid newspaper 
feature? When Mr. Keller isn’t thinking 
up ideas for a cover or for a companion 
magazine, he keeps busy with a thousand 
and one other activities—all in the field 
of crime! (We don’t mean he commits 
crimes; we mean he studies and reports on 
them. Nobody could look less like a crim- 
inal than Mr. Keller with his hearty 
manner and jolly smile.) 


His radio show, Official Detective, has 
one of the highest ratings for sustaining 
shows on the Mutual Network. For this 
show, he reads scripts, criticizes, sits through 
the 4-hour rehearsal, and advises on prob- 
lems as they come up. Duell, Sloan & Pearce 
report that his Official Detective Omnibus, 
which they published last year, is still doing 
very well. Crime, the way Mr. Keller treats 
it, is just good clean fun! 


Last of the Triangle Publications in 
Philadelphia is Gags, an all-cartoon bi- 
monthly edited by Del Poore. He says, 
“No girly stuff. Just good general gags.” 
This is a home publication, and he means 
to keep it a clean book, of interest to a 
wide public. All pictures must be in good 
taste. 


It is a lively market, although not large. 
Checks are $10 apiece for everything and 
everybody, big-name men as well as the 
fellow just appearing for the first time. 

It seems to be a good magazine to work 
for, since the big-name men continue to 
send in material. Address: 400 North Broad 
St., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 

Etude—the music magazine—is one of 
the good old Philadelphia standbys. But it 
has kept remarkably modern and up-to-date 
in appearance and contents. 

Etude uses features, 1800 to 2000 words, 
and shorter articles as fillers. Payment is 
about a cent a word and up, on publication. 
Since this is a specialized market, articles 
must be factual and of interest to musicians. 
Etude is always in the market for good, 
musical cartoons. 

After acting as editor-in-chief of Etude 


for more than forty years, Dr. James Fran- 
cis Cooke has just announced his resigna- 
tion. He hopes now to be able to give un- 
divided attention to his duties as president 
of the Presser Foundation. Appointed as 
editor-in-chief in his place is John Briggs, 
formerly managing editor of Etude, and, 
before that, music critic on the New York 
Post. 

The Theodore Presser Company, music 
publishers, will continue to publish Etude. 
But the editorial offices have been moved 
to Bryn Mawr, Pa. Manuscripts and cor- 
respondence for the editor should now go 
to Bryn Mawr, a nearby suburb of Phila- 
delphia. 


Trade Papers 


There are a good many trade papers located 
in Philadelphia representing a considerable va- 
riety of industries. But, as a general rule, most of 
them have too little editorial text space and too 
strictly limited interests to want to see material 
from the average free lance. But here are some 
of those which can use free-lance work. 

The Chilton Publishing Company, which is one 
of the important trade paper publishers of the 
country, specifies that it especially wants material 
from people engaged in the industries. Address 
the following magazines at Chestnut and 56th 
Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 

Automotive Industries, which will consider any 
material from people within the industries, deals 
with production, engineering and management 
problems. The aviation industry problems are in- 
cluded. This is a semi-monthly. Julian Chase, 
who retired recently after 50 years with the com- 
pany, served as vice-president and director of the 
Chilton organization, as directing editor of their 
automotive division, and as editor of Automotive 
Industries. James R. Custer, formerly associate 
editor of the magazine, is the new editor. 

Commercial Car Journal has also had a change 
of editors during the year. Charles B. Rawson is 
now in charge, replacing George T. Hook. This 
is a handsome but practical monthly, intended for 
operators of truck and bus ficets. It deals with 
maintenance and operation phases of the busi- 
ness, and carries an enormous amount of adver- 
tising. Articles average 2000 words in length 
now, many illustrated. Payment is $50 to $75, 
on publication, sometimes in advance of publica- 
tion if that is delayed. Photographs are bought 
when they fit the specialized needs of the maga- 
zine. Reports are usually made within a week. 

When you study the magazine to see what is 
being used, you will note the department, “Shop 
Hints,” which offers $5 for short practical pieces 

(Continued on page 56) 
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NEW YORK 


By Harriet A. Bradfield 


MosT INTERESTING OF THE magazines 
which have hit the newsstands recently is 
Lawrence Spivak’s new one, The Magazine 
of Fantasy. In general format, it is much 
like its companion publication, Ellery 
Queen’s Mystery Magazine: small size, 
book-type binding, no advertising, good 
printing. Similarly, interesting data about 
story and author precede each story. And 
here, also, there are two editors: Anthony 
Boucher and J. Francis McComas. 

Both these men are well-known West 
Coast writers. They are going to handle 
all the editorial work out there, although 
the subscription, business, and printing de- 
partments will remain in the Spivak office 
along with The American Mercury and 
his other magazines. 

This is not the first time that editorial 
and business departments of a magazine 
have been carried on successfully on separ- 
ate fronts. Most of the movie magazines 
are examples of this procedure and Popular 
Publications has carried on its Romance 
Western in this fashion for a year and a 
half, with no complaints about either manu- 
scripts or checks. 

Anthony Boucher came on from the West 
Coast to celebrate the grand opening of 
Fantasy on October 7th. He was in a 
business conference with the Ellery Queen 
editors when I dropped in at the Spivak 
office. He came out presently, his dynamic 
brown eyes sparkling behind his glasses, his 
face radiating enthusiasm, eager to talk 
about the new magazine. 
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Boucher hopes to do for the fantasy field 
what the Ellery Queen magazine has done 
for the detective and mystery field; give it 
a fresh magazine slant and hold to high 
quality of writing. He wants novel ideas, 
and he wants them woven into good stories; 
nothing of the formula type. He is eager 
to create a new market for expertly done 
fantasy and science fiction, both of which 
will run in the magazine. 

About half the book will be given to 
original material and the other half will 
be reprints; all fiction for the present. This 
first issue has 6 new to 5 reprint pieces. 

Fantasy will be published quarterly at 
35 cents a copy ($1.40 a year.) Fiction will 
keep to the short-story lengths, mostly 2500 
to 5000 words. For these, a flat rate of 
$100 for original stories is paid, on ac- 
ceptance. Longer stories, up to 7000 words, 
or shorter stories than the 2500-worders 
will be considered; payment to be arranged. 
Prompt reports and checks are promised. 
(Editors who have been writers themselves 
know how much a prompt check can 
mean.) On new material, only first serial 
rights are bought. 

The editors are very anxious to get good 
reprint material, but not from fantasy 
magazines—they have a first-rate collec- 
tion of these magazines. What they want 
to see are suitable stories which have ap- 
peared in non-fantasy publications, if the 
author holds the rights to the story. 

To sum up, the editors want “imagina 
tive fiction, which is the impossible made 
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convincing” —both supernatural and science 
fction. They do not want editorial pat- 
tens or formulas. 

Address manuscripts and editorial queries 
to The Magazine of Fantasy, 2643 Dana 
Street, Berkeley 4, Calif. Correspondence 
about subscriptions should be addressed to 
570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 22. 

Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine is run- 
ning a series of little contests, one each 
month. The present series presents a story 
in some detail, with $100 award for the 
most apt and effective title submitted. In 
other respects, the editorial policy and re- 
quirements of the magazine remain the 
same. Address: 570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
22. 

Doubts about the rights to the title Flat 
for the new Gardner Cowles magazine have 
been settled amicably. A Chicago publisher, 
W. S. Harvey Jr., had applied at the same 
time for copyright on this titl—which he 
meant to use for a section in his magazine, 
What’s New In Home Economics. The 
mix-up has been termed “an innocent co- 
incidence.” Mr. Harvey will change: his 
title to “Date Book.” The first issue of 
Flair is promised for January. Publication 
office is 511 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17. 

Pic is now out as a bi-monthly, under 
the imprint of Wagner Publications, Inc. 
Victor Wagner, who edited it for Street & 
Smith until its sudden demise a year ago, 
is the new owner, and is listed as editor 
and publisher. He has made several im- 
portant changes. 

Pic now is in the standard format which, 
Mr. Wagner says, men find much more 
convenient than the larger size. It is aim- 
ing for a larger buying public by shifting 
the emphasis away from the rather young 
man to a more adult audience. Straight 
men’s interests give the general keynote. 
Some fiction will be used, mystery or 
sports stories mostly, in short-story lengths 
of 5000 to 6000 words. In the way of 
articles the magazine will lean heavily on 
such subject matter as sports and business 
personalities. Better query the editor on 
your ideas first. No fillers are desired now, 
and no poetry. 

Payment will be on acceptance, at fair 
fates, to be arranged. Address Victor Wag- 


ner at The Penthouse, 342 Madison Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 17. 

A permanent editor has not yet been 
appointed for Ned Pines’ picture magazine, 
See. John Hackett, who was formerly on 
Look, has “just been getting out a couple 
of issues for the publisher—but, sorry, no 
story!” Editorial offices of the Pines maga- 
zines are at 10 East 40th Street, N. Y. 16. 

Two titles have been added to the pulp 
chain published by that same house: 5 
Detective Novels and 3 Western Novels. 
Each of these is 144 pages and uses a 
smaller type size than most in the group. 
So there is a large amount of text: five 
novels of 20,000 words or more (sorry but 
there is no market on these; all reprint). A 
few originals in lengths up to 6000 words 
are bought but that’s all. Rates of a cent 
a word and up, on acceptance. Leo Margu- 
lies is editorial director. Address: 10 East 
40th Street, N. Y. 16. 

The magazine, Eye, is continuing—but 
definitely. Dan Merrin has been appointed 
editor, succeeding Carlton Brown. The 
editorial policy remains essentially the same, 
with the same rates of payment. This is a 
magazine combining text with large doses 
of photography. It is now published on a 
quarterly basis, and so offers a somewhat 
limited free-lance market. 

Payment on picture stories is $50 for 
the first 2-page spread and $20 for each 
succeeding page, on acceptance. Single 
shots are bought sometimes if unusual. 
These are paid for at the standard rate of 
$12 a picture. Text is normally bought at 
a flat rate, by arrangement, approximately 
5 to 7 cents a word. Address material for 
Eye to Dan Merrin, editor, .350 Fifth Ave., 
mF. 4. 

Mr. Merrin is also editing the new Foto 
Parade. This quarterly alternates with Eye 
on the stands. It has much the same for- 
mat and general get-up, but uses more 
pictures in proportion to text. There is 
plenty of cheesecake, but “restrained,” ac- 
cording to the editor. 

Top length for articles runs 2500 to 3000 
words. The best idea of what is wanted can 
be gained from studying the current issue. 
Rates are the same as on Eye. Address: 
Foto Parade, 350 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 1. 
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Bruce Jacobs is editor of the new Stag, 
which has just appeared. This is in large 
size, a bi-monthly of picture and text in 
varying proportions. Focus is another new 
title to be added to Mr. Jacobs’ responsi- 
bilities. It looks much like Stag, with pic- 
ture stories, well-illustrated articles, and ex- 
posés. But it is thinner, and sells at 10 
cents. No open market on this one for the 
present, as sufficient material is already on 
hand. Mr. Jacobs also edits Sport Life and 
some sports annuals. Address: 350 Fifth 
Avenue, N.Y. 1. 

Things are changing around in the 
Goodman pulps, too. Two new ranch- 
romance books are being added to the line- 
up, and are wide open for material. The 
titles will be Best Western Romances and 
Ranch Love Stories. All lengths will be 
used, from 2000 to 15,000 words. Love in- 
terest and western action will be evenly 
balanced in the magazines as a whole, but 
individual stories may vary considerably in 
type, from the amusing love tale in a West- 
ern setting to the dramatic story in which 
love shows up hand in hand with heavy 
Western action. Either the man’s or the 
girl’s viewpoint is all right, although the 
latter is preferred. Short lengths naturally 
have the best chance. 

Payment on stories will be a cent a word 
and up, on acceptance. Some short West- 
ern love verse will be used. Lengths should 
be kept under 16 lines and the rate is $5 
a poem. Both these magazines are to be bi- 
monthlies. The first copies are due out 
December first, at 25 cents. Address manu- 
scripts for Best Western Romances and 
Ranch Love Stories to Grace Brandeis, edi- 
tor; 366 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 17. 

In the field of men’s pulps, this group 
now includes four Westerns and two sports 
books. Titles: Complete Western Book 
Magazine, Western Short Stories, Western 
Novels and Short Stories, Three Western 
Novels; and Complete Sport Novels, and 
Best Sports. 

Robert O. Erisman, who edits these, in- 
forms me that the market is wide open for 
both Western and for sports stuff, with or 
without girl interest. Lengths for Westerns 
may be 2000 to 40,000 words. For sports, 
only the major sports are desired now; with 
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stories from 2000 up to 20,000. Payment 
is the same as for the ranch-romance books, 
Address: 366 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 17. 

Arnold Hano is editing a series of pock- 
et-size books for Goodman, to be known as 
Red Circle Books. These will be mainly re. 
print in the usual size. Types include 
Westerns, mysteries, love, and quality fic- 
tion, non-fiction in the how-to-do class, and 
sports books. They will sell at 25 cents. 
Payment is the standard 1 cent royalty on 
each copy up to 150,000; 1% cents there. 
after. Advances up to $1,000 will be paid 
on acceptance. Mr. Hano formerly was 
managing editor with Bantam Books. A 
few titles are already out. With the first of 
the year, the company hopes to put out 8a 
month. Address: 350 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 

Add these new titles to your notes on 
Popular Publications: That new ranch- 
romance pulp edited by Harry Widmer is 
titled Western Love Romances. Details of 
requirements were given here in August. 
Address: 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
17. These all-reprint books have also been 
addded: Max Brand’s Western Magazine 
and A. Merritt’s Fantasy Magazine. 

The new Modern Romances Prize Con- 
test is well under way. This time there are 
ten prizes of $1,000 each for the ten best 
“book-length” stories submitted. Any length 
between 12,000 words minimum and 20,000 
words maximum will be considered. The 
closing date is midnight, February 15, 1950. 

Stories are considered as they come in, 
and any which are suitable for use in the 
magazine are bought immediately, at the 
usual rate of 4 cents a word. Writers should 
understand that this payment is considered 
as part of the thousand dollars given to the 
winners. An additional check for the bal- 
ance will be mailed to each prize-winner 
after the close of the contest. 

Three types of stories are being sought: 
(1) The problem type story, told emotion- 
ally with heart-tug and real sincerity. (2) 
The more lurid type that holds interest for 
the reader similar to that of the tabloid 
newspaper. (3) The story with strong in- 
spirational appeal. 

If you wish to enter the contest and did 
not see a copy of the very detailed require- 
ments and suggestions, do write to the 
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Two aids to hospitality 





coke Coke* 





in the furnace in the living room 
keeps your guests provides them with 
warm and comfortable delicious refreshment 


ee ? 


No ambiguity here! With a lower-case “c”’, coke means a specific 


kind of fuel—and nothing else. 


With an upper-case “C’”, Coke means a specific beverage, 


Coca-Cola—and nothing else. 


It is perfectly understandable that people not directly concerned 
often forget this distinction. But what may seem to you a trivial 
matter is a vital one to us. For the law requires us to be diligent 
in the protection of our trade-marks. Hence these frequent 


reminders. 





*Coke =Coca-Cola 


Both are registered trade- 
fully requested whenever you marie thet distingudeh the 


use either Coca-Cola or Coke same thing—the product of 
The Coca-Cola Company. 


Your co-operation .is respect- 








in print. 





THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1949, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 




































































editor, asking for one. A penny post card 
will do. 

But all during the contest, this magazine 
will continue to buy many short stories, 
4000 to 10,000 words. Most wanted are 
those of 5000 to 8000 words. Payment is 
as usual; 4 cents a word on acceptance. 
Modern Romances is edited by Hazel Birge, 
261 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 16. 

William B. Hart has left his position as 
fiction editor of American Magazine, and 
has gone over to Redbook—not in the fic- 
tion department, however. Details later. 

Lilian Kastendike, fiction editor of Red- 
book, has more to say about the fiction re- 
quirements, as they are shaping up under 
Wade Nicholls’ editorship. “Very few sub- 
jects are taboo in themselves. The well- 
written off-trail story is currently of par- 
ticular interest. It is important however, 
that in every story there be at least one 
sympathetic character. Without that, it is 
almost impossible for a story to have the 
element of reader identification which is 
considered so important in Redbook. 

“This emphasis on honest, realistic fic- 
tion, with emotional penetration, rules out 
the so-called ‘escape’ story, but not the 
light, gay story. The latter often very ef- 
fectively puts across a basic theme that is 
a part of the lives of the readers this maga- 
zine wants to reach. A very real need now 
is for light, gay stories of 3500 to 4000 
words. 

“Another need is for short-shorts, not to 
exceed 1200 words. These can be any type 
of story, but the twist ending without emo- 
tional depth is not desired. 

“There is still need for the average- 
length story, 5000 to 6000 words. And the 
market is open for complete novels—about 
45,000 words. These can be originals, or 
books which will lend themselves to cutting, 
or even play or screen scripts which might 
be adapted for this purpose. As to prices, 
the editor’s evaluation of the individual 
story’s worth is the only ceiling.” Redbook 
editorial offices are now at 444 Madison 
Avenue, N.Y. 22. 

Publishers, too, can change their minds. 
Kirkeby Hotels Magazine has definitely 
been suspended. This was at 65 West 54th 
Street, N.Y. 19. 


$6 






Several changes are being made in the 
Farrell magazine group. Happy Marriage 
will cease separate publication, and wil] 
become a department in The Woman, be. 
ginning with the January, 1950, issue. At 
the same time, Anna Roosevelt gives up 
her position as editor of The Woman. 

The first edition of World Digest is out 
now, and it is likely that this magazine 
will be put on a quarterly basis. The new 
health magazine is titled Better Health, 
Edward Sanderson is managing editor, not 
editor as previously indicated. Articles for 
this publication are sought only from doc. 
tors and dentists, and not from free-lance 
writers in general. That other new pocket. 
size magazine, Best Magazine Articles of 
the Year, is all reprint, as you will note, 
Plans are now to make it an annual. All 
magazines of the Farrell group have their 
editorial offices at 420 Lexington Avenue, 
N.Y. 17. 

Lamont Buchanan resigned this summer 
as associate editor of Short Stories and 
Weird Tales. Since Short Stories has be 
become a monthly and Weird is still a bi- 
monthly, Dorothy Mcllwraith is handling 
the two books by herself for the present. 
She could handle the double job very 
easily, indeed—if only she had somebody to 
look out the window for her. 

When I was in her office, workmen were 
flitting about the high skeleton of the old 
church directly opposite. The giant crane 
was sidling into place, and presently the 
ridgepole sailed into space and settled down 
with incredible delicacy on the proper pile 
far below in 48th Street. Great excitement 
in Radio City—though it might be every- 
day stuff to the heroes of Short Stories! 

Requirements remain the same on both 
magazines, though there’s not much buying 
being done. Just a steady market here. Ad- 
dress: Time and Life Building, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N.Y. 20. 

The American Girl, across at 30 West 
48th Street, was also feeling the effects of 
the Fifth Avenue demolition work. No job 
in New York holds more people enthralled 
than does the unpaid one of “Sidewalk 
Superintendent.” And editors who have 
deadlines to meet may have a hard time 
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pushing through the mob, back to their 
desks and their blue pencils. 

Fiction of the regular short length is 
well-stocked on The American Girl, and al- 
most nothing is being bought. It is, at 
best, a small market. But there is one need 
—apparently hard to fill. That is for short- 
short stories of about 1000 words each, 
which would interest girls in their teens, 
up to 17. 

Stories should plunge directly into the 
problem, and work right through to the 
conclusion, and still find room for some 
characterization and a bit of background. 
Writers who get into the stride can get a 
really good problem into this length. There 
isa fine example of what is needed in the 
March, 1949, issue of the magazine and 
another will appear in the coming Decem- 
ber number. Payment is on acceptance, 
and good within the field. Esther R. Bien 
is the editor of The American Girl. 

It is a good thing to see a new magazine 
start out with a so carefully evaluated edi- 
torial policy that it can outlive a half 





dozen imitators and be sturdier than ever. 
Macfadden’s Sport Magazine is such a 
monthly. And though most of its material 
is so specialized that only the expert in 
the field can handle it, it is still worth 
calling to your attention. Albert R. Per- 
kins, managing editor of Sport, went over 
the interests of the magazine for me: 

1. “Sportalk” is the department which 
needs informal chatty items about the big 
figures in the sports world. These can be 
local as long as they hold national interest 
for readers. Example—the local boy who 
is about to make good on a big team. Five 
dollars is paid for each item or paragraph 
used. 

2. Regular feature articles about the big 
stars or the big personalities of the sports 
world. Ideas for these are given out only 
to the magazine’s regular contract writers. 
However, the editors read everything which 
comes in from free-lancers. The best chance 
is to know a sports character in a non-pro- 
fessional way and to write a description of 
him. Wrap up the idea by sending an out- 





NOW! THE ENTIRELY NEW REFERENCE LIBRARY 
~ helps you PLAN, PLOT, and WRITE! 










PURSE-OR-POCKET SIZE, PEN 
BOOKS CAN TRAVEL WITH 
YOU—INSTANT REFERENCE 
WHEN YOU NEED IT! 5 
| 
but 





4 | $. 


MAIL THE COUPON 





Fiction; co oO niusteaTe YOUR ARTICLE; 


PEN BOOKS bring you, volume-by-volume, authoritative treatments of the 
writing problems you meet day by day. Outstanding authors treat each spe- 
cific subject carefully, completely. Whatever your field, PEN BOOKS—eot your 
fingertips—ore the invaluable aids you need for more successful writing. 
1. PLOT—then WRITE, by Odessa Davenport 

Ghost writer, critic and instructor of writing. 


2. ORIENT YOUR READER, -w /ohn Gehrett Miehls 
Form. Ass't. Dir. Fiction Dept. Northwestern Univ. 


3. PSYCHOLOGY in FICTION, by Constance Dubois 
Clinical Psychologist Ed. Dir. western publishing firm. 


4. ILLUSTRATE YOUR ARTICLE, by W. R. Harrison 
Author “Write for Trade Journals.” 


5. PLAN IT FIRST — Writing for Juveniles, by Odessa Dovenport 
Author of juvenile articles ond short stories. 


Select any three PEN BOOKS you need now—3 for only $!. 
the coupon below. Single copies, 35¢ each. 


PEN BOOKS 


PEN BOOKS, 4966 HOLLYWOO® BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 77, CALIF. ot 
Send me — the following PEN BOOKS (check your cheice): 


Enclose $1 with 


fo. 


ORIENT YOUR READER; [) PSYCHOLOGY IN 
D PLAN it FIRST; 


in full payment. 








TODAY FOR SPECIAL NAME. 









MONEY SAVING VALUE 
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line to the editor along with your sales 
letter explaining that you “have the greatest 
story on... Here it is!” Many of these 
get into the magazine. The average length 
is 2000 words. Pay averages $200. 

3. Sport profiles are complete, definite 
portraits of sports world stars. Pay is about 
$300. But 99 per cent are by established 
writers known to the editors. 

4. Sports Specials are nearly all assigned 
to authors in the field, present day figures 
alternating with ones from the past. 

5. Cartoons are submitted in the rough 
and they pay $40 for finished art. Occasion- 
ally a photograph is bought outside the 
photo services, something personal, such as 
baby pictures, graduation etc. The editors 
have a special method of copying with 
absolutely no damage to the original, and 
promise the greatest care of any such treas- 
ures. The print for the magazine is then 
made from the copy. “Great Sport Photos” 
bring $10 minimum, in black and white, 
but this depends on use, quality, and in- 
terest. 

Sport is a hard market to crack. But if 
you can get the authentic material, it is 
worthwhile. Ernest V. Heyn is editor-in- 
chief. Address: 205 East 42nd Street, N.Y. 

Last winter, True Story Magazine ran a 
most unusual and different sort of contest. 
Those who wanted to enter it were sent 
extraordinarily long, detailed questionnaires 
to fill out, covering practically their entire 
lives. The answers impressed the editors as 
unmistakably genuine human documents 
with the obvious ring of sincerity. And they 
learned a good deal about their millions of 
readers, too. Most of the problems were 
marriage problems. 

Here are some suggestions from Mrs. 
Helen Littauer, story editor of True Story, 
for those who are thinking of writing for 
this market: Keep as much as possible to 
problems that are definitely today’s and to 
those which are as universal as possible. 

Keep close to the economic and educa- 
tional background of the magazine’s read- 
ers. This is a wage-earner audience of 
families where the men are factory workers, 
mechanics, truck drivers. Few have college 
education; about two years of high school 
is the average. 
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All stories must be emotional. N 
all should have some meaning which the 
readers can apply to their own lives, and 
should never be purely entertaining. There 
should be some authentic detail of back 
ground always, for the editors like storie 
which show familiarity with a particular 
background. They like humorous touche 
throughout the story, too, so don’t be too 
grim about even a serious problem. 

Most of the stories follow the problems 
of young girls and young marrieds, though 
occasionally a story about an older woman 
gives variety of interest. The majority of 
readers, however, are between 16 and 3) 
and they want to identify themselves with 
the stories. An odd and unexplained angle 
on the True Story readership is that ther 
is a definite and rather high percentage of 
readers who read nothing else but this one 
magazine. 

The editors want writers to know that 
there is a steady and continuing market 
here. The contest did not leave them all 
bought-up. The home-making department 
is all staff-supplied. Feature articles ar 
mostly on assignment. Still, good material 
will be considered from new contributom. 

The chief market is for stories in the 
following lengths: “Surprise end” stories 
1000 to 1500, $100; shorts, 3500 to 700 
(preferably 4000) , $250 to $350; novelettes, 
7000 to 9500, $400 to $500; double-lengths 
11,000 to 14,000 (11,000 preferred), $600 
and up; serials in 2 parts, each part 8,00 
to 11,000, $600 a part. Payment is on 
acceptance. True Story is headliner df 
Macfadden Publications. Ernest V. Hey 
is editorial director; Helen Littauer, story 
editor. Address: 205 East 42nd Street 
N.Y. 17. 

If you are a cartoonist or illustrator and 
do a considerable volume of work, you 
ought to know the Pen and Brush Newt 
Patricia Fulford turns it out eveéfy 
two weeks, in addition to acting as agemi 
for a number of really top-flight cartoonist 
It is one of the most business-like jobs I'v 
seen, full of detail about every sort @ 
market, and as up-to-date as possible. It 
is not for dilly-dallyers, as it costs $6 fot 
13 issues, $11 for a year. Address: 10 
Perry Street, N.Y. 14. 
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: 1 Famous Authors Recommend Palmer Training 
. Rupert Hughes writes: “Since authorship is essentially a matter of 
a home work, it is one of the few arts of which much can be taught by 
h correspondence. I have found Palmer Institute’s instruction material 
z most interesting, intelligent and helpful.” 
(Other famous authors who endorse Palmer Institute are: Katharine 
Newlin Burt, Edward Thompson, and Gertrude Atherton. ) 


“To Writers Who Earn 
Less than *6,000 a Year 


| Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manuscripts more carefully than ever 

fore; (2) some writers are earning good money—-selling more material at higher 
les than ever before. 

| If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, it may not be because you lack 

lent, but that you need to know more about the professional devices and techniques 
t editors look for: skillful use of dramatic and emotional values that make stories 
rth real money. That is the kind of home-study training Palmer Institute has rendered 
30 years to help writers find the most direct road to success and recognition. 


Earnings Virtually Unlimited 


Remember: authorship is one of the few professions where earnings depend on ability. 
you really want to make a success of writing, you owe it to yourself to find out how 
almer’s thorough training and individual guidance may help you. 


Here's How Palmer FREE Book Tells How 


d 
eens wrsvenracene’ You Learn ot Home 


“Since studying the Palmer To learn how Palmer training may help 
# course of instruction, I've been you, send for free illustrated book, “The 
able to sell articles to The Post, Art of Writing Salable Stories,” which 
American, Life, Esquire, Coro- tells about new opportunities for writers 

net, Liberty, and other top pay a : : ys 
; ar: and gives details of Palmer’s unique method 

magazines, all within one year. “ge : : 

Reader’s Digest paid me $300 Of training for highest pay in all fields of 
per printed page for the reprint Writing: short stories, novels, mysteries, 
thts to one of my articles, and I received more radio scripts, and feature articles. Send 


an $500 in royalties for radio broadcasts based today. 
another article. At present I’m working on 
gnments from eight magazines, all of which 


v 10c a wand or eg I consider tae od the Palmer Institute of Approved 
Ca Noneoe nnd im existence anywhere.” Authorship, Since 1917 
5 


Keith Monroe. 
Member, National Home Study Council 


anks Palmer for Success 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-119 Veterans 
Hollywood 28, California 





for 








'“What can Palmer training give me? I asked 
self about six months ago. Now I know the [FREE "=" 
er: already my articles have have sold to BOOK Palmer Institute of Authorship 
lader’s Digest, Coronet, Farm Journal, and 1680 N. Sycamore 
° : : 9 Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-119 
hers. Your instructors give invaluable help. 
Please send me free book. ‘‘The Art of Writing Salable 


Mrs. Katharine Benion, Milton, Pa. Stories,” which explains how I im increase my income 
from writing. This is confidential, © salesman will call. 


t Sale Pays for Course oer ee 

r. 

“I had previously taken two writing courses oo 

thout success. Now, after enrolling with Pal- wz 

ier, I have received a check for my first sale Address 

hort story, to Capper’s Weekly). I heartily i ves. State 

es i ”? 

commend Palmer Institute.”—Warren Crum- Checks have ( ) 9 eligflife fer veterans’ ataine. 
, Tiffin, Ohio. 
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By Harriet Cannon 


EVERY MONTH I RECEIVE a number of let- 
ters from readers of this column asking for 
specific information on the marketing of 
their material. Since the same inquiries are 
made by so many, it seems like a good idea 
to discuss some of them and to cover a few 
of the more important do’s and don’t’s in 
the business of being a radio or television 
writer. 

In the first place, there is no such thing 
as a “complete list of markets containing 
detailed requirements,” which can be sent 
to writers as a guide in submitting their ma- 
terial. Market requirements change so fre- 
quently that any “complete” list compiled 
would be obsolete in part by the time it 
reached the writer. The markets listed in 
this column each month represent the latest, 
authentic information available. If certain 
programs such as Suspense, Cavalcade of 
America, or Grand Central Station are 
listed frequently it is because those shows 
are actively looking for material. They want 
to see your scripts and are good markets. 
When a market is no longer interested in 
free-lance material that information will be 
included in the column. 

On the other hand, there are many popu- 
lar shows for which free-lance writers 
would like to write which are not free-lance 
markets. This is especially true of mystery 
shows like Sam Spade, The Fat Man, and 
of some dramatic programs which are con- 
ceived, written, produced and owned as a 
unit by an agency or by another group of 
individuals working together from start to 
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finish. These are called “package” shows 
because, as the name implies, the whole 
show is delivered to the sponsor in one 
package. ; 

Don’t submit scripts to package shows. If 
you were a manufacturer you wouldn’t send 
your product to someone manufacturing the 
same sort of goods. You’d try to sell toa 
distributer or directly to a retailer. Think 
of yourself as a manufacturer of scripts and 
follow the same principles. 

As for submitting ideas for new radio 
shows — do send them to networks. Don't 
tell them what is wrong with the shows 
they are already producing and don’t sub- 
mit scripts. If they like your idea they'll 
say so and ask to see a finished script. Don't 
submit ideas for programs to agencies. They 
have staff members who are paid to think 
up ideas for radio programs and the short- 


. age is not in ideas, but in sponsors. 


Occasionally, a radio or TV station is in 
the market for both ideas and dramatic 
scripts. In order to avoid confusion it is best 
to submit your original idea and your com- 
pleted dramatic script separately. 

* * ° * 


Television Station WPTZ, Architects 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. Program Di- 
rector: Dan Lounsbery. This is a key sta- 
tion on NBC’s Television Network. The 
station is particularly interested in receiv- 
ing original program ideas rather than com- 
pleted scripts. “We are at present interested 
in programs slanted for women’s audiences, 
children’s programs and factual programs 
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dealing with education, dressed in the garb 
of entertainment.” 

In dramatic scripts, the following require- 
ments are listed: “Half-hour and fifteen 
minute television scripts for one shot shows. 
Also, serials for either children or adults. 
These can be westerns, husband and wife 
types (emphasizing situation and comedy 
over soap opera technique) — psychologi- 
cal or mystery.” If you have an idea for a 
show meeting those requirements, send it 
in detail. If you already have a script adap- 
ted for television which you think would 
be suitable for a dramatic show in one of 
the above categories submit it as a sample. 
Do not send radio scripts. 

Payment is on royalty basis. Send for 
release first and return it, signed, with ma- 
terial. Enclose self-addressed stamped en- 
velope. Address: Program Department, 
WPTZ, Philco Television Broadcasting 
Corp., Architects Building, Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. 

* * * 

Buckingham Theatre, Wednesdays, 9:30- 
10:00 p.m. EST, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, Dominion network and sup- 
plementary stations. Agency: MacLaren 
Advertising Co. Limited, 372 Bay Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Producer: 
Andrew Allan. Sponsor: Tuckett Ltd. 
(Makers of Buckingham Cigarettes. ) 

This dramatic series which runs 39 weeks 
each season is now in its sixth year. It is 
open to all writers writing in English. 
Original dramas of comedy, mystery, ro- 
mance, adventure, fantasy and melodrama 
are wanted as well as adaptations of these 
types. Writer has free scope in story treat- 
ment. The most important factors are the 
story itself and the quality of writing. 

Script should be written in two acts — 
evenly divided. Plenty of action is wanted 
with the conflict stemming from emotions 
of well-drawn characters. Keep characters 
to the minimum essential to the story re- 
membering that quality rather than quan- 
tity counts. 

Payment is $300 for originals; $150 for 
adaptations, for one-time performance in 
Canada only. Send scripts to Radio De- 
partment, MacLaren Advertising Co., Ltd., 
above address. If you have a script that has 











MORE SALES 


For More Writers! 
ANOTHER "THANK YOU!" 


The following unsolicited testimonial is 
from another ambitious writer who took 
advantage of our COLLABORATIVE 
CRITICISM. Her first novel, sent to us 
for appraisal, contained several basic weak- 
nesses. We pointed out the rough spots and 
told the author exactly how to rewrite. Here 
is her reaction: 





". . . Your criticism is just what | wanted. 
It is what | have paid for at frequent inter- 
vals but never received. This job of yours 
is the biggest help | have ever had in the 
way of learning how to write. In fact, with 
your very fine model as a “guide rule,” I 
can work several years without tutelage. 


Thank you again." 
Marion Firu 


July 23, 1949 Fairbanks, Alaska 


. . .« Which is just another way of saying: IF 
YOUR WORK IS NOT SALABLE WHEN 
YOU SEND IT TO US, WE’LL TELL 
YOU WHY. ... AND WE’LL TELL YOU 
WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT. 


Our fee for handling is $1 per 1,000 words 
up to 10,000—50c per M thereafter. $5 is the 
minimum fee for one manuscript up to 5,000 
words. NOVELS ARE URGENTLY 
WANTED by publishers. Reading and ap- 
praisal of novels $5. 10% commission. Prompt 
reporting—Writer should enclose return post- 
age with Mss. 

No fees for professional writers — and 
all fees dropped after first two sales for 


beginners. 


WE HAVE THE MARKETS—WE HAVE MADE 
THE FIRST SALE FOR HUNDREDS OF OTHERS 
—WHY NOT YOU? 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 





154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bidg., 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 





already been produced in the United States 
and you wish to sell it to Buckingham 
Theatre, query regarding procedure. 

* * * 

Television Station KGO-TV, American 
Broadcasting Company, 155 Montgomery 
St., San Francisco 4, Calif. Program Direc- 
tor: Bloyce M. Wright. Mr. Wright is 
interested in receiving both complete dra- 
matic scripts and ideas for program series. 
Desired length is 15 minutes or half-hour. 
If you have an idea for a series include a 
detailed outline and a sample script. Send 
for release first and return it, signed, with 
material to Mr. Wright at above address. 


American Broadcasting Company, Civic 
Opera Building, Chicago 6, Ill. Continuity 
Editor: Robert M. Savage. 

Although there is no market here for 
radio programs, Mr. Savage is interested in 
television scripts submitted by writers in the 
Chicago area only. “It is more practical,” 
writes Mr. Savage, “to handle rewrités, etc. 
when you can talk directly to the people 
involved.” Midwest writers interested in 
securing guide sheets on the following pro- 
grams may have them by sending a self- 
addressed envelope to Mr. Savage at the 
American Broadcasting Company, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl. 

Standby for Crime. A “whodunnit” tele- 
cast from Chicago to the network, Satur- 
days, 7:00-7:30 pm. CDT. Payment is 
$100 for one time use of original material 
and is made following performance. 

ABC Penthouse Players. From, Chicago 
to the network, Sundays, 6:30-7:00 p.m. 
CDT. This program uses adaptations of 
material in the public domain, if possible. 
If there is a royalty to the publisher it is 
deleted from the original $200 fee for one 
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time use. Payment is following performance 
and all types of stories are used except 
horror and satire as such. 

Barnard L. Sackett Television and Radio 
Production Consultants, 904 Bankers Se. 
curities Building, Walnut & Juniper Streets, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. Script Editor: Toba 
Sackett. Toba Sackett is interested in tele. 
vision programs for live and film shows, for 
TV stations and advertising agencies. Va- 
ried story types are wanted, comedy, mys 
tery, drama, melodrama, etc. in both 15 
and 30 minute lengths. 

Also considered are half-hour “Video 
Vignettes” based on historical and biog. 
raphical material about a well-known per- 
sonality in any field and of any nationality 
or historical period. Accent should be ona 
dramatic or conflicting period in the sub 
ject’s life. Sackett is also in the market for 
special material for theatrical personalities 
such as 10 minute sketches for comedians, 
but query before sending such material 
Write your script in TV form. Do not 
stress camera cues, but give stage directions 
for actors and list characters and props 
needed. 

Also needed are original TV series such 
as drama, melodrama, suspense, Comedy, 
musical, daytime serials. For these, submit 
outline for a series of 13. Include two sam- 
ple scripts and list of casts and sets needed 
for the series. 

Payment is by arrangement. Send for re- 
lease first and return it, signed, with ma 
terial. Enclose self-addressed, stamped en 
velope. 


Tips to TV Writers 


Don’t forget the sound effects! Since 
television means pictures, writers may for 
get that the sound effects are just as im- 
portant as they are in radio scripts. Many 
dramatic TV shows are shot partly as silent 
film with the sound effects dubbed in. This 
is both efficient and inexpensive and oc- 
curs most frequently when certain scenes 
are shot on location and inserted as part of 
a live show. So, if your script calls for the 
screeching of car brakes, the wailing of 
sirens, slamming doors and gun fire, write 
your sound effects in as you would if you 
were writing for a straight radio show. 





Think of those scenes as silent film, then 
enumerate all the sounds which go to make 
up a realistic sound film and include them 
in your directions to the sound effect man. 


News of Radio Writers 


Pick A Date, the new ABC show emceed 
by Charles Buddy Rogers, is being written 
by Paul Synor and Patsy Christy. Abram 
§. Grimes, former social worker turned 
radio writer, is scripting ABC’s new series, 
Family Closeup. “The Mask” by Mary 
Orr and Reginald Denham was the TV 
play on ABC’s Sept. 29th Starring Boris 
Karloff show. 


Murray Burnett is writer-producer of 
Look Photocrime presented by ABC-TV in 
cooperation with Look magazine. Also on 
ABC-TV is Bill Ballinger’s new mystery 
series, Dr. Black. Irving Brecher writes 
the new video Life of Riley show for NBC. 
Stories by Eric Hatch and Barre Lyndon 
made the Kraft Television Theatre over 
NBC in September. Chevrolet Tele-Thea- 
ter, known last season as Chevrolet on 
Broadway, made its debut over NBC-TV 
Sept. 27th with a story by Jack Bentkover 
called “Leo and Sagittarius.” 


One of the busiest men in radio, Carlton 
E. Morse, is writing and directing the new 
NBC-TV show, Mixed Doubles. One of 
the busiest women in radio, Margaret 
Sangster is writing Light of the World, a 
series of programs presenting stories from 


the Bible for NBC. 


West Coast Radio and TV 


By Faith Kildare - 


“Los Angeles has assumed national lead- 
trship in Television advertising,” according 
to John Vrba, promotion manager of 
KTTV, CBS-Los Angeles Times TV sta- 
tion. A recent national survey shows that, 
for the third month in a row, Los Angeles 
has had a greater number of advertisers 
than any other city including New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago. This interest in 
television by sponsors is reflected in new 
and better-paying jobs for writers. 








I Can Help 
You Sell 


There is always someone behind every 
writer — even the most prolific top flight 
writer. Remember, the men and women who 
make up America’s wonderful saga, got there 
only because someone had the technical knowl- 
edge and the personal interest to push them 
forward. 

You may write the most beautiful work that 
America has seen, but unless you have some- 
ene to push you forward, you probably will 
never reach the top. 

But which literary agent is the right one to 
help you? It’s a close, friendly relationship, 
this one between writer and agent. And you 
have a wide choice. 


If I were a writer and trying to choose my 
literary agent, first of all, I would try to find 
one who realized his personal attention to my 
problems was vital to my career. I would 
want an agent who had the time for me and 
the interest in me, and who didn’t shunt me 
off to an assistant’s assistant. 

Second, I would want one who was compe- 
tent and honest. I would demand that I not 
be led down any garden path with false hopes 
and empty promises, I would want no punches 
pulled! 


This | offer you. 


Rates: For professionals with sufficient sales 
record — Straight 10% commission. 
For newer writers—$1 per thousand 
words, or fraction thereof, to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee per script, $3. 
Special rates on longer Novelettes, 
and Book-lengths. 


LET'S GET ACQUAINTED BECAUSE 
1 CAN HELP YOU SELL 


GENE BOLLES| 


Literary Agency 
545 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
INTERVIEWS ON APPOINTMENT ONLY 
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Willard Davis, executive assistant at 
KTLA, Paramount Television, declares that 
KTLA has recently appointed Betty Mears 
as a staff writer-producer at a salary which 
is actually higher than that she received as 
a radio network staff writer on NBC, Holly- 
wood, writing coast-to-coast programs. In 
addition, whenever any program which she 
originates and writes becomes sponsored, 
she will receive a percentage. 

In 1947 Miss Mears won the first Frances 
Holmes Achievement Award for the best 
radio series written by a woman. This 
series, entitled Play for Tonight, was heard 
coast-to-coast over NBC. She advises writers 
to work up a series of television shows 
because all television stations are looking 
for good package shows which can be sold 
to a commercial sponsor. 

In presenting your series, include a for- 
mat describing the entire series, at least 
one complete script, and outlines of 12 
more. If possible send a rough drawing of 
the suggested set and a sales message tell- 
ing what audience the show will reach and 
why it is a good commercial package. 

Incidentally, KTLA now requires that 
all material submitted be registered first 
with the Screen Writer’s Guild, 1655 North 
Cherokee Avenue, Hollywood. 28, Cali- 
fornia. The fee for registration by mail to 
non-members is $2.00. One copy is re- 
quired for the Guild files and the fee must 
accompany the material to be registered. 


Here are two examples of package shows 
now on KNBH, NBC TV station in Los 


Angeles. Ann Davis and Dorothy Novis 
not only write the Adventures of Cyclone 
Malone, plus all the music and lyrics, but 
also portray four voices of the marionette 
characters. 


Country Store, written by Fred Howard, 
is an audience-participation show, and as 
such does not use too much writing, but 
rather needs a great number of stunts 
thought up by the writer, who is, therefore, 
_ more of an idea man. 

At KTSL, the Don Lee Broadcasting Sys- 
tem TV station in Los Angeles, a package 
show which has the S.R.O. sign out is Lee’s 
Lair. The show owes its success to the radio 
narrative style developed by its author, Lee 
Wood, who co-stars with Bill Symes. This 
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is the same Lee Wood who writes the Frank 
Hemingway personalized radio news show 
heard twice daily on 70 stations of the Don 
Lee and Inter-Mountain Network. Wood 
writes about 1,750,000 words a year. Be. 
cause his style is so easy, simple and 
connected, and because he is one of those 
who is bridging the gap from radio to TY, 
it might be well to examine Wood’s radio 
narrative style. 

The most outstanding characteristic of 
his style is its deceptive ease. Mathew 
Arnold said: “The peculiar effect of a poet 
resides in his manner and movement, not 
in his words taken separately.” The move 
ment in Wood’s writing is forward, the pace 
rapid. Once he starts a thought he move 
rapidly forward and never checks his list 
ener by inverting. Also he never asks his 
listener to remember anything. 

Wood uses simple every-day words just as 
though he were talking to a group of friends 
in front of his own fireside. Of radio narra 
tion he says: “Repetition is the backbone of 
radio narration. And if that sounds as if it 
makes for deadly listening, remember its 
the writer’s job to dress it up so that it 
seems the logical method of presentation 
Repetition makes it easy for the ear to fob 
low and it gives the brain a chance to cata 
logue the messages being sent to it.” 

In the following excerpt from the pro 
gram Touchdown Tips, which Wood wrote 
for NBC, Hollywood, notice the vibration 
of the writing, for writing vibrates just a 
music does. Wood gets this vibration 
through the words he selects, his action 
verbs, the very syllables of his words which 
are in motion like the molecules of an atom. 
And the forward movement of the piece 
adds to the effect. If you'll read the story 
out loud, rapidly, as Sam Hayes did on the 
air, you'll feel it vibrate. Underline the 
words which connect one thought to the 
next. You are underlining almost every 
word in every sentence. Here’s the excerpt: 

One of the most famous rivalries in 
football is the ancient series between 

Army and Notre Dame. These teams 


have been meeting since 1913 and some 





of the classic yarns of the game have 
to do with this traditional contest. To- 
day our story harks back to the 1924 
game. But this particular story deals 
not so much with the game itself, al- 
though it was thrilling, nor with the 
stars, although they were many. In- 
stead, our story deals with a man sit- 
ting in the press box watching the 
game and how his inspired typewriter 
gave birth to one of the greatest de- 
scriptive phrases of modern sports re- 
porting. Notre Dame, sparked by one 
of her all-time great backfields, de- 
feated Army, 13 to 7. After the game, 
the reporters were filing their stories to 
the various press services and to their 
own papers. One man, among the two 
dozen or more, sitting there, was des- 
tined to give immortality to Notre 
Dame’s backfield by the words he 
poured onto the copy paper before him. 
For as he typed, a kibitzer looking over 
his shoulder might have read this open- 
ing sentence: “Outlined against a blue- 
grey October sky the Four Horsemen 
rode again. In dramatic lore they are 
known as famine, pestilence, destruc- 
tion and death. These are only aliases. 
Their real names are Stuhldreher, 
Miller, Crowley and Layden.” There 
was more to the story but in those 38 
words the writer had made certain that 
the 1924 backfield of Notre Dame 
would never be forgotten. For that de- 
scriptive phrase, “The Four Horse- 
men,” conjured up from the literary 
background of a great reporter, has 
stuck for more than 20 years. Even the 
kids on today’s sand lots know of this 
great quartet. Grantland Rice, one of 
the greatest sports writers of all time, 
made football history when he wrote, 
“Outlined against a blue-grey October 
sky, the Four Horsemen rode again.” 
A remarkable tribute to the power of 
the pen. 

Certainly, this piece of radio narration is 
a remarkable tribute to the power of Lee 
Wood’s pen. 








YOU CAN WIN! 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Homes, Travel Trips and Cruises, Tele- 
vision Sets, Automatic Washers, Watches 
and other exciting Prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from the 
"School of the Stars""—The School Amer- 
ica's Biggest Winners voted Best in six 
impartial, independent polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the 
newest "SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL 
CONTEST BULLETIN"—bringing you the 
finest Winning Help for the biggest con- 
test now on. It's yours for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








‘it PROFIT 


Writers Are Needed for Radio and Television 


High prices are paid for manuscripts when they 


are prepared in correct od suitable form. rey 
free-lance writer is LO D FOR AND NEEDE 
HE COULD BE YOU. 


TRAIN NOW 


Our HIGHLY PERSONAL SUPERVISION, plus our 
COMPLETE WELL ROUNDED and LOGIC. Y DE- 
SIGNED courses all combine to form a PRACTICAL 
TRAINING PROGRAM that will enable you to write 
SALABLE Radio or Television scripts in the shortest 
possible time. 


BE SURE OF YOUR FUTURE 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL NOW 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me complete information on the course 
(s) I have checked below. 
O HOW TO WRITE FOR RADIO 
(1 HOW TO WRITE SALABLE TV SCRIPTS 


NAME 


CITY AND STATE 


Studio L, 1233-37 No. Vine St., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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Persistent efforts bring SALES 
for your BOOK and MAGAZINE 
material. 

The publishing district is my field. 
My experience is available to estab- 
lished writers who are handled on 
commission basis and to others who 
may start at the introductory rate 
of $3 for up to 4,000 words. 

Should revision be required, ad- 
vice will be given briefly and ma- 
terial may be resubmitted without 


charge. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for informatien. 
Typing service if desired. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New Yerk 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
in the HEART of the publishing district. 
“Tf it can be sold —I can sell it.” 











NIELSEN'S 
MAGAZINE & BOOK SHOP—WE SPECIALIZE IN 


BACK NUMBERS 


SEND YOUR WANTS—WE QUOTE 
7308 MELROSE AVE, LOS ANGELES 46, CALIF. 


Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon free; 60c per 1000 
words; poetry 2c per line; promptness guar- 
anteed. Our typing service will help you 
sell your work. 


STRATHMERE WRITERS BUREAU 
P. ©. Box 52 Strathmere, New Jersey 











NOW you can learn te write fer BOYS AND GIRLS 


with the sympathetic counsel of a writer who has also 
edited a children’s magazine. Through correspondence 
you can benefit by the help that meets your individual 
needs. Hundreds of students have enjoyed this help 


in classes led by 
ADELE M. RIES 
7338 West Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Illinois 











a 


PROFIT and PLEASURE in 
WRITING 
SHORT — 


Your name and address on a 
postal card brings you a com- 

limentary copy of “HOW TO 
MARKET YOUR SHORT STORY”. 
Approved and praised by ama- 
teurs and professionals. Get your copy today! 
Wane FREE CROYDON INSTITUTE, INC. 


OR 


BOOKLET’ 1545 N. Larrabee, Chicago 10 


Philadelphia Market Letter 


(Continued from page 41) 


and $25 for the best of the month. The edite 
stresses that he wants these to come directly from) 
the men who had and carried out the ideas, andl 
not from free-lance writers. 

Motor Age has made no changes in policy thi 
year. It is a monthly for the independent ar 
car-dealer repairman. Material should be sho; 
terse, and to the point. Considerable copy i 
bought from free-lancers, including articles 
1000 to 1500 words on merchandising activitieg 
successful selling, new selling plans in the shop 
etc. Payment is $25 to $35 for single-pagt 
articles, up to $50 for a spread. News items 
$1 for the first inch and 25 cents for each follo 
ing inch. Glossy photos of unusual automotiy 
interest, if acceptable, bring $5 each. “She 
Kinks,” usually with a sketch or photo, brin 
$5 if used. Many cartoons find places here; th 
rate is $10. Checks for all material are sent on 
publication. Frank P. Tighe is editor of Mote 
Age. This is the third of the three Chilte 
magazines. 


Fox-Shulman Publications are getting into 
news more frequently of late. . They have close 
their New York office at 60 East 42nd Stree 
and now are concentrated in Philadelphia, 
16th and Conlyn Streets, Philadelphia 41. The 
have been very active in picking up magazif 
titles, then re-selling to other firms. Book M 
chandising is one which they owned briefly, the 
sold to a New York firm. They bought Medi 
Record this year from The Medical Journal a 
Record Publishing Company, and have alreag@ 
sold the title to a firm in Washington, D. @ 


The company now has a single title, Mod 
and Hobby Industry. But it expects to contin 
to publish that magazine regularly, and to bri 
out, within a short time, a magazine for 
general reader, along the same line, Models a 
Hobbies. 

Model and Hobby Industry is purely for # 
trade. It buys some from free-lancers. 
it does use correspondents in the three centeé 
for the industry: Los Angeles, Chicago, and Né 
York. An experienced correspondent in Chica 
is needed. Sol Shulman is editor of the mag 
zine; Leonard Martin Fox is publisher. 

The Asbestos Magazine has moved its off 
to the southeast corner of Broad and Chests 
Streets. This is a monthly, using only mate 
directly connected with the product and its us 
installation of asbestos products on outstandi 
projects or buildings; news of asbestos companii 
Photographs are bought occasionally. Paymeé 
is $1 per 100 words, on acceptance. It’s a dé 
dark secret in the industry, but the editor, A. 
Rossiter, is a woman. 

The Car, published by the Automobile Ch 
of Philadelphia, rarely gives out any assignmer 
and almost never buys from the free-lance. Sot 
of its material comes from national headquart 














The editor: Robert M. Cameron. Address: 23 
South 23rd Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Commercial America is a nice looking, slick- 
paper business monthly, published by the Com- 
mercial Museum, at 34th Street below Spruce, 
Philadelphia 4. It is published to further the in- 
terests of the Museum, which is a public institu- 
tion, international in scope, devoted to fostering 
commercial relations between the U.S.A. and 
other countries. There is a special Spanish 
edition, America Commercial. 

A new editor is serving this year, Dr. Joseph A. 
McNulty. He said that the magazine is open to 
feature articles, often on very specific subjects, 
mostly having to do with export and import, and 
encouraging and promoting international business 
relations. Material should be interesting to the 
general reader, as well as to the business man. 
But writers must know their subjects. Query 


first. 


Confectioners’ Journal is interested only in 
really practical articles dealing with the whole- 
sale and retail as well as manufacturing sides of 
the candy business: production methods; mer- 
chandising policies; the jobbing confectionery 
businesses. Show how certain specific jobbers em- 
ploy profitable methods or policies, sell and dis- 
tribute, and move “slow” items. All articles must 
apply very specifically to one of these phases of 


the candy business. Lengths run somewhat longer 
this year; 1000 to 1500 words. And rates of 
payment are up, too; 1 to 2 cents, and even up 
to 5 cents a word, depending on merit. Walter 
Wesley is the editor. Address: 437 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

The Eastern Dealer is a monthly in the farm 
equipment sales field. It is distributed from 
Maine to Florida, and is reaching out toward the 
West. It buys quite a lot from free-lance writers, 
according to its editor, Grant Wright. Articles 
may deal with farm equipment, retailing prob- 
lems, and observations—in the East. An oc- 
casional piece of fiction is considered if it applies 
to the farm equipment field. Lengths run short: 
1000 to 1800 words. Photographic illustrations 
add to a manuscript’s acceptability. Payment is 
on publication; 1% cents a word for text. There 
is a new address: 115 South Avenue, Media, Pa. 
(This is a suburb of Philadelphia. ) 

The Paint Industry Magazine is a semi-tech- 
nical publication. The editor, G. B. Heckel, Jr., 
tells me that he is trying to make his monthly of 
general interest to the men in the industry, not 
a technical research magazine. He wants articles 
on production and marketing of paint, varnish, 
lacquer, shellac, and kindred coatings, 1000 to 
2000 words; photographs, if they tie in with the 
article. He will also consider good authoritative 

(Continued on page 76) 





FIRST AID 


FOR CRIPPLED MANUSCRIPTS 


We maintain a staff of highly trained manuscript specialists. Our literary organization is fully qualified 


and equipped to supply any literary aid you may need 
ciling scripts; a complete diagnosis; a professional treatment to correct any faults. 


SERVICES WE OFFER 


DO read, analyze, criticize. 
ise and direct manuscript revisions, ‘slant- 
* for publication. 

Write screen . short stories, novelettes, 
books, picys, io scripts, articles. 
Revise and ghost books, or any type of writing. 
Give instruction through medium of writer's own 
monuscript 


Formulate speeches, lectures or radio addresses. 
Assign professional, tested writers and critics 
te each job. 


for all forms of literary 
lar 10% commission. 


Manuscript. S 
complete revision, collaboration, direction, g 
8 apply on total cost of further work. 


Please write details of help wanted, and ask for circular. 
Established in Hollywood ten years. 


H. D. BALLENGER 
1509 Crossroads of the World, 102-D Hollywood 28, California 


RATES: 50 cents ed 1,000 words. Minimum, $2.50 per 
al rates for book-lengths over 75,000 words. ees for other services — such as 
hosting — based on amount of help required. Criticism 


This includes: A preliminary examination of 


SERVICES WE DO NOT GIVE 


WE DO NOT evalucte manuscripts without « cash 

fee in cdvance. 

Quote prices on literary work until we see the 

monuscript. 

Sede, CED. cr Gat emai se seegey 
is. 

Supply writers on cn employment basis. 

Offer instruction courses or act in capacity of « 

school 


Publish books ea roysity basis or assist in dis 
tribution. 

Act as talent scouts. 

AND WE DO NOT promise or guarantee soles; no 
legitimate agent does. 


























Women’s Magazines 


The Bride’s Magazine, 527 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Helen E. Murphy, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
short articles on subjects of interest to a bride- 
elect. Occasionally buy poetry, but no fiction or 
photographs. Report immediately. Payment va- 
ries.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


Forest and Outdoors, 679 Belmont Street, 
Montreal, Que., Canada. R. Meek, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year in Can- 
ada, $3.00 foreign. “We use mostly Canadian 
articles, 1500 to 2000 words: camping, hunting, 
fishing, woodcraft, how-to, outdoor personalities. 
Want provocative material. No nature studies. 
Conservation slant if it fits in without being too 
obvious. Buy photographs, but no poetry or fic- 
tion. Report in two weeks. Payment is Ic to 2c 
a word, on publication.” 


West Virginia Hills & Streams, 205% Fourth 
Street, Parkersburg, W. Va. John R. Hickel, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly. “We want outdoor 
fiction and hunting and fishing stories of 3000 to 
5000 words. Also articles on conservation, pic- 
tures, quizzes, cartoons and poetry dealing with 
life out of doors. Report in 1 to 2 months. Pay- 
ment for fiction is %c a word, on publication; 
no payment for other material except copies of 
magazine.” 


Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 


The Challenge, 165 Elizabeth Street, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. Neil G. Smith, Editor. Issued 
weekly; $1.50 a year. “We want short stories 
for teen-agers, preferably 1500 to 2500 words. 
Also inspirational and informative articles for 
teen-agers. Buy photographs, but very little 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment on accept- 
ance,” 


The Children’s Friend, 36-40 Bishops Bldg., 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah. Mrs. Adele Cannon 
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Howells, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We want action stories up to 
2500 words and Holiday stories up to 20,000 
words. Buy a few photographs and some poetry, 
but are overstocked on poetry at present. Report 
in a month. Payment on acceptance.” 


Children’s Stories, The Otterbein Press, Day- 
ton, Ohio. Edith A. Loose, Editor. Issued week- 
ly; 75c a year. “We want puzzles, things-to-do, 
short articles on biography, nature study, of de- 
votional character, etc. Buy photographs and 
poetry, but no fiction. Report in 1 week to 2 
months. Low rate of payment, on acceptance.” 


Christian Trails, 307 Fifteenth Street, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa. P. B. Christie, Editor. Issued week- 
ly; $1.00 a year. “We want stories, 1500 words, 
which must have a definite Gospel message, set 
in good interest, with genuinely Christian back- 
ground and atmosphere, suitable for boys and 
girls 9 to 16 years old. Boy and girl characters 
preferred where possible. Missionary stories un- 
der 1000 words and Bible puzzles, etc., are also 
used, but no poetry, fillers, photographs, short- 
icles, etc. Seasonal material must be received at 
least eight months ahead of publication time. 
Report usually in a month. Payment varies ac- 
cording to value of material and amount of edi- 
torial work needed to prepare it for publication.” 

(This Sunday School paper will be published 
January 1, 1950, succeeding Junior Boys and 
Girls.) 


Comrade, East Fifth & Chestnut Streets, An- 
derson, Ind. Arlene Stevens Hall, Editor. Issued 
weekly; $1.00 a year. “We want character 
building, religious, travel and adventure stories, 
1200 to 1500 words. Buy photographs and po- 
etry. Report in three weeks. Payment is $3.00 
per thousand words for stories.” 


Conquest, 2923 Troost Ave., Box 527, Kansas, 
City 10, Mo. J. F. Parker, Editor. Issued month# 
ly; 15¢ a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want storie 
depicting wholesome moral character and worthy 
outcomes but not ‘preachy,’ 1800 to 2000 words) 
Also informational, inspirational and human in 
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FINAL NOTICE---$1,000 MORE! 
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Through my Annual Beginners’ Contest you can 
warn the leading agency sponsorship you need to 
compete with experienced professional writers. The 
same help that made possible, through the years, 
checks for my clients like those shown above—sales 
to the SATURDAY EVENING POST, LADIES HOME 
JOURNAL, AMERICAN, ESQUIRE, COLLIER'S, 
SIMON & SCHUSTER, DOUBLEDAY and DUTTON 
is available to you— free —if you win one of the 
tight monthly prizes in my Annual Beginners’ Contest. 
During November, last month of my 3 month Con- 
test, | will select the 8 new writers whose manuscripts 














The Beginners’ Contest is open to all writers who have not 
wld more than $500 worth of manuscripts during 1949. To 
tater, submit at least 3,000 words of fiction or non-fiction for 
ee service at my regular criticism rates to new writers, 

ich are 1,000 to 3,000 words, $3; 3,000 to 5,000 words, $5; 
$000 to 10,000 words, $1 a thousand; 50c per thousand words 
thereafter. Minimum fee, $3. For these fees you receive 














indicate the most promising commercial possibilities 
and will give them my help as indicated below, en- 
tirely FREE, except for my regular agency commission 
on sales. 

Book Authors: Through the years, | have placed 
more first novels and first non-fiction books than 
1 can begin to mention. | am receiving so many 
calls that | can't list them here—but I'll be glad 
to see your book lengths, mystery, straight novel 
or non-fiction. There's a nominal charge of $5 
for initial appraisal and comment. (Books may 
be entered in the contest.) 


Eight More Prizes Worth $1,000.00 


Ist Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within | year (value)....$ 500 

CONTEST HELP DOES THIS! 2nd Prize: My help on 250,000 words submitted within 6 months (value).... 250 

i 3rd Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months (value).... 125 

As we go to press over 4th Prize: My help on 50,000 words submitted within 3 months (value).... 50 

$600 in sales in one day, Sth & 6th: My help on 25,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25.00).......... 50 

= $332 from England; 2 éth & 7th: My help on 12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50).......... 25 

ook sales in o ay: —— 

order for 4 — 000 pees *Total value of prizes each month.................-0.ceeceeececeee $1000 

' 

serial! *Prizes computed on the basis of average length manuscript of 5,000 words each. 

Indicate CONTEST ENTRY on your submission. 


detailed analysis, suggested revision and experienced mar- 
keting of salable manuscripts. My sales commission is 10%. 
Axd Remember—tell me about yourself when you send me 
your manuscripts as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the salable material in your own background—by my 
selection of the specific markets best suited to your own 
potentialities. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 












terest articles of 1000 words, preferably illustra- 
ted. Buy photographs and poetry. Report in 6 
weeks. Payment begins at $3.75 per thousand 
words for prose and 10c per line for poetry, on 
acceptance.” 


Front Rank, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Roy L. Henthorne, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 1000 to 2500 
word stories and articles with religious, educa- 
tional, or social implication, preferably with pic- 
tures. Buy photographs and poetry. Payment is 
Yac a word, on acceptance.” 


Pilot, 209 Ninth Street, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Hazel E. Anderson, Editor. Issued weekly; $1.75 
a year. “We want illustrated stories which give 
good indirect character teaching. Missionary 
stories extra good. Stories of teen-agers. Stories 
on race used often. Travel stories good if they 
help to build better understanding and more 
sympathetic attitudes. Use articles on any sub- 
ject with an appeal for teen-agers and a worth- 
while purpose. Buy photographs. Poetry used 
occasionally. Report as soon as possible. Payment, 
on acceptance, depends upon quality of writing, 
its usefulness and originality, and whether il- 
lustrated.” 


Pioneer, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. Aurelia E. Reigner, Editor. Issued weekly; 
$1.25 a year. “We want stories for boys of 11 to 
15 years of age. Should be from 1500 to 2500 
words; serials from 3 to 8 chapters, each chapter 
no longer than 2500 words. Stories should be 
well plotted and true to life and should teach 
the reader, either directly or indirectly, the prin- 
ciples of real Christian living. Articles should be 
from 500 to 1000 words, preferably illustrated 
with clear glossy prints. Any article of real in- 
terest to wide-awake teen-age boys is used, such 
as individual or group boy hobbies, handcrafts, 
sports, science, boys’ church projects, nature, 
biography that is definitely slanted to boy read- 
ers, or history. Editorials run from 300 to 1000 
words; should furnish religious and ethical guid- 
ance but should never be mere sermonettes. Edi- 
torials that are narrative in style are welcome, 
and ethical or Biblical quizzes are used occasion- 
ally. Buy photographs. Report in six weeks. Pay- 
ment is Yec a word and up and 10c a line for 
verse.” 


Senior Prom (formerly Calling All Girls), 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Claire 
Glass, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.40 a year. “We want 1500-word short shorts, 
in light or serious vein. Family stories, stories 
with social themes, or romance, from the view- 
point of either a girl or a boy. Also want 2500 
to 3500 word short stories. Buy photographs, 
but no poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. 

Payment on acceptance.” 
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The Sentinel, 161 Eighth Avenue North, Nash. 
ville, Tenn. W. G. Stewart, Acting Editor. Issued 
monthly in weekly parts; 78c a year. “We want 
short stories with good plots, 1600 to 1850 
words; natural activities and interests of boys 
and girls 9 to 12 years of age. Also serials of 4 
to 10 chapters, well written, illustrating how 
Biblical teachings work out in real life. Need 
not be technically religious. Want articles on 
missions, science, nature, etc. Illustrated articles, 
300 to 500 words; unillustrated articles, 150 to 
300 words. Buy poetry up to 16 lines and photo- 
graphs. Report in 4 to 6 weeks. Payment is Yc 
a word, on acceptance. 





Stories for Children, East Fifth & Chestnut 
Streets, Anderson, Ind. Arlene Stevens Hall, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 60c a year. “We want 
character-building, religious and child life stories, 
500 to 900 words. Buy photographs and poetry. 
Report in three weeks. Payment is $3.00 per 
thousand words.” 


Storytime, 161 Eighth Avenue, North, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. W. J. Stewart, Acting Editor. Issued 
monthly in weekly parts; 52c a year. “We have 
a special need at this time for stories up to 500 
words for children 3 to 5. Also some stories with 
plot for ages 6-8. Must set good patterns of child 
behaviors. A few missionary stories desired. Want 
articles on things to do or make, with illustra- 
tions, and brief factual articles for children. Buy 
photographs and short poetry not over 12 lines. 
Report in 4 to 6 weeks. Payment is Yec a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


Story World, 1703 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. Elizabeth Tibbals, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 65c a year. “We want stories up to 750 
words for children 4-8. ‘Real-life’ stories con- 


sistent with a Christian viewpoint, but not neces 
sarily using ‘religious’ terminology. Some fantasy 
stories used. Also want simple, short (to 200 
words) make-it articles, with diagram _ illustra- 
tions. Buy poetry and occasionally photographs. 
Report in approximately three weeks. Payment 
is %c a word, on acceptance.” 
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Sunday Digest, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Ill., Iva S. Hoth, Editor. Issued weekly; 
5c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want stories 1000 
to 1800 words, helpful or spiritual import should 
be present but not over-emphasized. Also articles 
to 1000 words, shorter fillers, anecdotes, puzzles, 
etc. Buy a few photographs if very clear and 
not too much detail. Short poetry used. Report 
within a month. Payment is lc a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


’Teens, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. Nettie Belle Butler, Editor. Issued weekly; 
5c a copy; $1.10 a year. “We want 2000-word 
stories that interpret Christian ideals to young 
people of high school age. There should be pref- 
erably both boys and girls in each story, 13 to 
17 years old. Love interest not wanted. Modern 
backgrounds preferred. Also want 850-word ar- 
ticles on religion, science, how-to-make, vocations, 
hobbies, with one photo. Occasionally buy pho- 
tographs that accompany articles. Buy very little 
poetry. Report in a month,. Payment is $15 
and up for stories, $5 and up for features with 
photograph, and $4 for articles, by 5th of month 
following acceptance.” 


Topix, 147 E. 5th Street, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Francis McGrade, Editor. $3.00 for 30 issues. 
“We want comic strips from 2 to 8 pages, true 
stories with a Catholic background. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is $5 per page, on accept- 
ance.” 


United Church Youth, Room 803-A, 14 Bea- 
con Street, Boston 8, Mass. J. Elliott Finlay, 
Editor. Issued bi-weekly. “We want short short 
stories on general problems and experiences of 
young people, 1000 to 1200 words. Also articles 
on hobbies, sports, science, handicrafts, vocations, 
amusements, youth problems, etc., not over 1000 
words. Buy photographs, but no poetry. Report 
in 2 to 4 weeks. Payment is 1c a word for fiction 
and $6.50 per 1000 words for articles, on accept- 
ance,” 


Vision, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. Miss 
Jackie Lester, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We want 2000 to 3500 word 
stories for teen-agers. Buy photographs and po- 
etry. Payment, on acceptance, is Yec a word for 
prose unless contracted, then pay $5 regardless 
of wordage; $3 and up for photos and 12¥%c a 
line for poetry.” 


Young America, 32 E. 57th Street, New York 
22, N. Y. Mary Hoctor, Editor. Issued weekly; 
6c a copy; 85c a semester. “We want short sto- 
ries, 1200 to 1500 words, of interest to boys 
and girls of junior high school age: adventure, 
mystery, etc. No non-fiction from outside sources. 
Report in a month. Payment is $50 per story, on 
acceptance.” 











‘A MEASURE SERVICE BY THESE POINTS 


$$ MAKE SENSE! 
e 15 Years Guiding Writers Right 
¢ 6 Years Editor National Writer's Magazine 
e Author of Articles upon Technique 
PROMPT, CONSTRUCTIVE criticism of Mss. 
Individualized assignments in courses. 
Personal Collaborations. Marketing Help. 


CINCINNATI CLASSES 
Rates: $1.00 per 1000 By to 5000; G0c per 1000 
information 
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courses, . collaborations. 
coating and Report apes tecdn _ 


VIRGINIA. SLAUGHTER | 
P. O. Box S6D. 
Cincinnati 20. Chie Phone: Avon 2392 y 








F’ws, Manuscripts Typed... 


Beautiful work. The kind editors appreciate. Guar- 
anteed service. Only S0c per thousand words. One 
carbon. Extra first and last pages. Poetry lc line. 
Top grade bond paper. 

OTTERSON 


MARGURET 
221 W. Court (Dept. D) Beatrice, Nebraska 
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YOUR BIG MONTH 


What's your line—trade journal writing, maga- 
zine articles, columning, or camera journalism? 

Tricks of the trade are found in the Dickson 
Guides, three of which may be purchased for only 
one dollar! 

The inside of newspaper and magazine column- 
ing is revealed in "99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO 
WRITE." What to write about and how and 
where to sell columns. 50c separately. 

The whole process of writing and marketing 
magazine fillers is presented in “CHECK A DAY 
FOR FILLERS," which also offers 365 subjects and 
the leading markets for the short articles. 50c 
separately. 

How to serve as a correspondent for trade 
journals is one feature of “TRADE JOURNAL 
DOLLARS.” Another is a list of salable articles. 
Rounding up and writing both news and features. 
50c separately. 

Camera journalism is elaborately treated in 
"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA.” Forty 
ways to make photographs pay. 50c separately. 

What are your profits and losses as a writer? 
You need “THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER," which 
also provides a manuscript record. 50c separately. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


D 
Anderson, S. C. 





Dept. 
1006-A Elizabeth St. 
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NON-FICTION 
ARTICLE 
MARKETS 


| know fact article markets, trends, lengths. My 
own articles have appeared in Country Gentle- 
man, Christian Herald, Household Magazine, 
Woman's World, The Instructor, and 20 others. 
| have directed the Writer's Workshop at Tampa 
for two years. 


Let me teach you how to 
write and sell fact articles to 
the better markets. 





Reading, criticism, and detailed marketing 
advice is $5 for an article ap to 5,000 
words; $1 for each additional 1,000 words. 
If yeu are not satisfied your money LOU 


is refunded in full. I can do a sin- 
cere, practical job for you based on 


my ewn successiul experience. M Y RT | S 


3411 EMPERADO ST., 
TAMPA, FLA. VINING 








Important 
Toa Writers! 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURE SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 
WE HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLING SUCH MATERIAL SINCE 
1918! LET US REPRESENT YOU. 
REFERENCES. 


Correspondence Solicited 


BENTEL AGENCY 


Established 1918 
6606 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 23, CAL. 
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Young America Reader, 32 E. 57th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. “We are not buying fiction 
at present.” 


Young Catholic Messenger, 132 N. Main 
Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. James T. Feely, Editor. 
Issued weekly during school year; $1.25 a year. 
“We want short stories, under 2000 words, for 
children 11 to 15 years of age. All kinds of sto- 
ries with strong plots are desired: mystery, ad- 
venture, humor, school life, etc. Use articles from 
2 to 6 chapters, each chapter not exceeding 1000 
words, There should be a strong plot with a 
definite climax and suspense, if possible, should 
conclude each chapter. Overstocked on general 
type articles, but want ones with particular inter- 
est to our age group, up to 800 words. Buy a few 
poems, preferably 4 to 8 lines, and a few pho- 
tographs. Try to report within two weeks. Pay- 
ment is $50 and up for short stories, $100 to 
$300 for serials, and 2c a word for articles, on 
acceptance.” 


Young Judaean, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Norman Schanin, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
want stories about 1500 words in length, dealing 
with the five major areas outlined below. The 
life of a child in the Young Judaea club, his 
experiences, his development interests our read- 
ers. Beyond this is life in the general American 
community, concerned with current events, sto- 
ries about outstanding personalities, problems. 
The third rich area is the American Jewish 
community, with its particular problems, con- 
tributions, leaders. Our ancient Jewish heritage 
yields rich tales of history, biography, fostering 
the sense of relationship with ancient ancestry. 
And the fifth area, logically, deals with the new 
State of Israel—life, problems, conditions, dra- 
matically portrayed. No poetry or photographs. 
Report in a month. Payment is $20 per 1500- 
word story, on publication.” 


The Young People, published by Augustana 
Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. Rev. Emeroy 
Johnson, Editor, Rt. 3, St. Peter, Minn. Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want short 
stories, up to 3000 words, with Christian spirit 
and motivation, on high moral plane, free from 
profanity, and slanted to juveniles from 13 to 
20 years of age. Stories should portray actual 
life situations, in modern or historical setting. 
The main thing is to show how Christian people 
meet life in its varied aspects. Want articles 
up to 1200 words on topics of interest to young 
people, including biography, missions, nature, 
school, character, etc. Buy photographs, espe- 
cially if they illustrate articles. No poetry. Re- 
port in 1 to 3 weeks. Payment is up to $3.00 per 
1000 words, on publication.” 


Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Rev. William J. Jones, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly in weekly parts; 8c a copy; 
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85c a year. “We want stories, 1800 to 2000 
words, dealing with problems of Christian young 
people and portraying the challenge of serving 
the Lord Jesus Christ, slanted to 16 to 23 year 
age group. The spiritual emphasis in stories 
must be an integral part of the plot, woven into 
the very warp and woof of it. Buy photographs 
and poetry. Report within a month. Payment 
is Yac to %c a word, on acceptance, and 50c 
or more per stanza for poetry, depending on 


quality.” 


Youth (formerly Young People’s Friend), Gos- 
pel Trumpet Co., Anderson, Ind. Lottie M. 
Franklin, Editor. Issued weekly; $1.25 a year. 
“We want 1500-1750 word stories, character- 
building and religious. Buy photographs and 
poetry. Report within two weeks. Payment is 
15c an inch, 14 pica line, on publication.” 


Youth for Christ, 130 N. Wells Street, Chicago 
6, Ill. Ken Anderson, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘We want short-shorts 
to 1000 words and short stories to 2500 words. 
Must convey youthful punch aimed at upper 
high school and college age. Use one poem per 
month. No photographs. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is around Ic a word, depending on 
value, and 25c a line for verse.” 


The Youth’s Comrade, 2923 Troost Ave., Box 
527, Kansas City 10, Mo. Mrs. Dorothy K. 
Davidson, Editor. Issued weekly; $1.00 a year. 
“We want stories for boys and girls 12 to 17 
years of age, 1500 to 2500 words and serials from 
2 to 10 chapters. Stories should vividly portray 
definite Christian emphasis or character build- 
ing values without being preachy. Setting, plot 
and action should be realistic. Also want feature 
articles, 500 to 1000 words: nature, travel, bi- 
ography, historical, etc., illustrated if possible. 
Buy photographs, poetry, and puzzles. Report 
usually in 2 or 3 weeks. Payment for stories and 
articles is $3.75 per 1000 words and up, $1.00 
to $6.00 for photos, 10c a line and up for poetry, 
and $1 and up for puzzles.” 


Youth’s Story Paper, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Rev. William J. Jones, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly in weekly parts; 8c a copy; 
85c a year. “We want stories, 1200 to 1500 
words, for children 8 to 15 years of age, with 
same requirements as Young People’s Paper. 
Buy photographs and poetry. Report within a 
month. Payment is Yc to %c a word, on ac- 
ceptance; 50c or more per stanza for poetry, 
depending on quality.” 


“Little” Magazines 


The Antioch Review, P. O. Box 268, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. Paul Bixler, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 1 to 
3 stories per issue. Want quality fiction of gen- 
eral significance, 2500 to 6000 words. Also ar- 
ticles from 3000 to 7000 words: solid discussions 








































SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing." 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of "My Juvenile Success Secrets"’ and 
"*My Formula for Fiction’ 


5703 Broadway, Room 4, Cleveland 4, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, efficient service. 
Carbon and extra first and last pages free. 
50c per 1000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
237 E. Ninth St. Indianapolis 2, Ind. 








YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


You want to ress im poetry and verse: 
the poetic impulse’ a i 1 and ul as the 
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CLEMENT WOOD Bozenkil!, Delenson, N. Y. 
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of today’s trends, social, political, literary, sci- 
entific, etc., by qualified writers. Use a little 
poetry, but no photographs. Report in an aver- 
age of two weeks, longer on material seriously 
considered for publication. Payment is $2 to $4 
per printed page, on publication.” 


The Canadian Forum, 16 Huntley Street, To- 
ronto 5, Ont., Canada. Northrop Frye, Editor. 
Issued month!y; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want short stories, 1800 words in length, which 
reflect some phase of current social trends. Also 
articles on current world affairs, objective in 
tone. Use poetry, but no photographs. Report in 
a month. No payment except in subscriptions.” 


Epoch, 252 Goldwin Smith Hall, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. Issued quarterly; 75c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We want quality fiction 
from 1500 to 5000 words. We would like to see 
more stories that combine a fresh, honest tran- 
scription of human experience with power or 
meaningfulness. Use one essay each issue on 
the state of fiction and poetry today. Also use 
poetry, approximately 15 pages each issue. Re- 
port in two months or more. No payment.” 


Interim, Box 24, Parrington Hall, University 
of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. A. Wilber Stev- 
ens, Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We want short stories of literary dis- 
tinction, up to 5500 words. Also critical articles, 
contemporary field usually, up to 5000 words. 
Use poetry, but no photographs. No payment ex- 
cept in contributors copies.” 


The Joy Bearer Magazine, Poynette, Wiscon- 
sin. Florence L. Schofield, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
fiction up to 1000 words, preferably with religi- 
ous trend, but will accept some non-religious 
material if it is good. No murder, ghost or 
stage stories. Also use children’s stories up to 
900 words. Want articles up to 750 or 800 words, 
travel, rehabilitation or history, and religious. Use 
both light asd religious poetry, 6 verses of 4 
lines or shorter. No photographs. Report in a 
month if accepted; otherwise will return at once. 
No payment except copies of magazine and sub- 
scriptions.” 


Mark Twain Quarterly, Webster Groves, Mo. 
Cyril Clemens, Editor. Issued quarterly; $1.00 a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We want comparatively 
little fiction, and then only when it is a fictionized 
account of some incident in the life of some 
famous author, based mostly on fact. Want all 
kinds of articles, critical, biographical, and remi- 
niscent dealing with literary men and occasion- 
ally noted men in other fields. Hardly ever use 
photographs. Want poetry, sonnets and short 
verse preferred; humorous verse given special 
consideration. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is made mostly in subscriptions, but sometimes 
$5.00 a page.” 
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Northern Review, 2475 Van Horne, Apt. 5, 
Montreal, Que., Canada. John Sutherland, Edi- 
or. Issued bi-monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a year, 
“We want stories up to 4000 words, with em- 
phasis on experimental. Also use poetry of any 
length and articles of literary criticism. Report 
in three weeks. No payment.” 


Personal Liberty Magazine, Box 235, 207 E. 
84th Street, New York 28, N. Y. Carlson Wade, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “This is a journal devoted to the defense 
of the individual and against the enslaving spirit 
of Communism-Nazism-Fascism which merely 
emphasizes the nothingness of man and _ takes 
away his simplest rights as outlined in the Con- 
stitution of our country. We accept all material 
under 350 words, either fiction or fact, support- 
ing our proposition and written well. Name 
writers not a necessity. Use poetry under 12 
lines. No photographs. Report in a week. No 
payment except in subscriptions.” 


The Personalist, 3518 University Ave., Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. Dr. Ralph Tyler Flewelling, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. ‘We want only critical articles pertaining 
to philosophy, religion, and literature. Very little 
poetry used. Report in approximately two weeks. 
Payment is small, on publication.” 


Scrapbook, Upper Mt. Rd., Rt. 2, Lewiston 
N. Y., has been suspended. 


South Atlantic Quarterly, Box 6697, College 
Station, Durham, N. C. W.T. Laprade, Editor. 


Issued quarterly; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We [ 
want articles on history, literature, world affairs, 


not over 5000 words. No fiction, photographs, 
or poetry. Report in three weeks. Payment is 
$2.00 per printed page, on publication.” 


Southwest Review, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas 5, Texas. Allen Maxwell, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want short stories of high quality, around 3 
words or less. Subjects not limited, although we 
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like regional material if up to high standard. 
Want articles around 3000 words on contempo- 
rary national and world problems, literary criti- 
cism, art, southwestern history and folklore, 
contemporary southwestern life. Use a small 
amount of poetry, but no photographs. Report 
in six weeks. Payment is Yec a word for prose 
and $5 per poem, on publication.” 


The Tanager, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, 
has been suspended. 


The Western Review, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. Ray B. West, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
serious fiction up to approximately 5000 words. 
Also critical articles, particularly those dealing 
with modern literature or problems of contempo- 
rary aesthetics. Buy poetry, but no photographs. 
Report in approximately a month. Payment is 
$3.00 a page for prose and $6.00 a page for 
verse.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Amazing Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Robert E. Levee, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We 
use factual detective stories, 1000 to 5000 words. 
Buy photographs, but no poetry or fiction. Report 
in three days. Payment is 2c to 3c a word, on 
acceptance.” 


Complete Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Robert E. Levee, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We 
use factual detective stories, 1000 to 3500 words. 
Buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Report 
in three days. Payment is 2c to 3c a word, on 
acceptance.” 


Confidential Detective Cases, 241 Church 
Street, New York 13, N. Y. Clifford McGuinness, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a 
year. “We use factual detective stories, 3500 
words maximum, with fictitious names for all 
innocent suspects. Accent should be on suspense. 
Ideal case is one with a woman angle. Buy pho- 
tographs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is 2c a word, on acceptance; 
$3 each for photos, on publication.” 


Detective Book Magazine, 670 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use one novel already published in book form, 
and one or two shorts in each issue. No photo- 
gtaphs or poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 570 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Ellery Queen, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a 
year. “We want stories of crime, mystery, detec- 
tion, riddles, from 1000 to slightly upwards of 








NEW WRITERS 
IN DEMAND! 


@ Slashed editorial budgets are msking possible 
sales for newer writers. FRANK Q. BRADY, Lit- 
erary Agent, known among the selling authors for 
efficient, friendly service, is now extending his 
facilities to include the promising writer. 


@ If irregular sales or rejections have been your 
lot, you need, immediately, the personal Collabora- 
tive Criticism of this Fifth Avenue Agent. Every 
word of your script will be read and constructive 
rewriting advice given. Join the renks of writers 
whe have sold through such experienced service. 
Send your manuscript today! 


@ RATES: Professionals: 10% on sales. 
Newer Writers: $1 per thousand words or fraction 
thereof to 10,000 words. Enclose fee with ms. 
Minimum fee per script $3. Book lengths, plays, 
etc.—special low rates om request. 


@ OTHER SERVICES: Editing, Rewrite, Ghost- 
writing, Expert Typing, and—special to writers who 
qualify—Individual Coaching Plen. All inquiries 
answered personally and promptly. 


@ Write today for full details! Beoklet YOUR KEY 
TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING sent free upes your 
request. No obligation! 


ia Choosing a Literary Agent — Why Net the Best? 





FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 
Dept. WD, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York i7, &. Y. 








WE HAVE PUBLISHED 


OVER 200 NEW AUTHORS 


More then 200 first novels, poetry books, 
textbooks and scholarly studies are listed 
in our catalogue — all by authors who were 


unpublished before they came to us! 


You, too, can benefit from our tested, 
profitable publishing plan which enables 
us to edit, design, produce, distribute and 
promote books of all types. 


A minimum subsidy, which frequently 
proves profitable after the sale of as few 
as 600 copies, applies only to the first edi- 
tion. Subsequent editions are published at 
a straight 20% royalty. 

Write today for a free copy of our cata- 
logue and new informative 32-page brochure, 


WE CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


THE EXPOSITION PRESS 
251 Fourth Ave., Dept. 11-WD, W. Y. 10, W. Y. 
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ARE REJECTION SLIPS RUINING 
YOUR LIFE? 


If bY: posteve I can suggest a remedy. Having written 
over 2,000,000 words of fiction, myself, and sold to a 
number of pulps, I can sympathize with =f struggles. It 
was two years before I made my first sa 


Perhaps you’ve been at it for por years now, off 
md on; you've done your level at — still, you have a 
couple of stories you know are _ better than most that 
are but e editors don’t seem to 
ink so, 


However, you. may be wrong—about your stories being 
good, I mean, I know now what makes a_story_script 
salable, I had to work for three Minne flight Book Editors 
(men with an uncanny story-sense and knowledge of the 
fiction tastes of American readers) for two magazine pub- 
lishere, and as office-assistant to two of New York’s 
finest we F Agents — in addition to being a sub- 
editor on a ittle’’ Magazine — in order to learn why 
it is that sometimes a badly written story sells, whereas 
the literary gem rates a rejection slip. 


It may be that you need the helpful advice and collabo- 
ration of someone who has first-hand information on the 
subject, and who knows, from years of experience, what 
actually goes on in the minds of editors and publishers. 

You're probably facing a crisis in your writing career. 
Remember, you can’t fly blind without the proper instru- 
ments. In order to salvage your wounded ego and get 
back on the beam, you need expert guidance — namely, 
the right Literary Agent. 

If you have the feeling zou te licked, irag yourself to 
your typewriter and tell me about it. Simultaneously, it 
might be a good idea to “send along your latest story 
script — rejected, or otherwise. I know that I have the 
practical kind of literary experience you can use to your 
advantage. 


My reading fee is $1.00 per 1,000 words, with @ 
minimum fee of $3.00 with each script. Book-length 
manuscripts cail for a $5.00 appraisal fee. 


ELEANOR ROBERTS PARKER 
Literary Agent 
Room 718 29 East 29th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 











MIDTOWN TYPING SERVICE 
Bex 41, Morris Heights Station 
New York 53, New York 
Our typing service will help you sell your work. 
Intelligent handling. Prompt courteous service. 
All work mailed flat. 
Carbon and extra first and last pages included. 
50c per 1,000 words. 
Book Manuscripts 45¢ per 1000 words 
Poetry le per line 








TRADE MAGAZINES 


Current single copies, commercial, finance, building, auto- 
motive, aviation, radio, mining, exports, professions, edu- 
cational, agriculture, foods, health, live stock, mechanical, 
engineering, insurance, sports, hobbies, mail order, writers 
— ALL fields. Free price list. 


Commercial ne Publishing Co. 
34AN North Ritter janapelis 19, Indieac 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neatly, promptly and accurately done. Elite, high grade 
rag bond, first and last pages and carbon copy free. 
Proof read. Mailed fiat. 

Rates: 50c per 1,000 words under 10,000 words; 4Sc per 
1,000 words 10,000 or over. Poetry: ic per 


E. B. TAYLOR 
4631 Greenmeadow Read, Leng Beach 8, California 











NOW OR NEVER! 


We’ the Shop by BO ular request at the start of the 
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ever 
Fist rate fr eriticism of any stery up to 5000 words $2.00 
Two months’ individual training in short stery writing $10.00 
Please enclose return postage with all manuscripts. 


THE SHORT-SHORT SHOP 
Box 224 Wheaton, Illinois 
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10,000 words. No true crime or supernatural, 
Also use reprint material. Buy poetry, but no 
articles or photographs. Report in two weeks, 
Payment is $200 and up for originals and $75 
and up for reprints, on acceptance.” 


Hollywood Detective, 125 E. 46th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Adolphe Barreaux, Editor. Is 
sued monthly; 25c a copy. ‘“We want short 
stories, from 4000 to 6000 words, with Holly- 
wood locale and girl interest. Report in approxi- 
mately three weeks. Payment is lc a word, on 
acceptance.” 


Human Detective Cases, 241 Church Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. Clifford McGuinness, Edi- 
tor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. 
“Same requirements and rate of payment as 
Confidential Detective Cases.” 


Jungle Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Jerome Bixby, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
20c a copy; 80c a year. “We want jungle tales, 
heavy on action, atmosphere and menace. May 
deal with native tribal life or adventures of white 
men in jungle. Shorts from 2000 to 9000 words 
and novelettes from 10,000 to 15,000 words. No 
photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 1c a word and up.” 


National Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Robert E. Levee, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. 
“Same requirements and rate of payment as 
Complete Detective Cases.” 


Northwest Romances, 670 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 19. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 20c a copy. “We want fast-moving, 
action-packed yarns of the Arctic, Yukon, Can- 
ada, based on such subjects as fur trapping, lum- 
bering, whaling, Mounted Police, gold mining, 
Eskimos, native Indians. Set your stories around 
1900 or earlier. Girl interest is welcome in nov- 
elettes and novels. Shorts from 2000 to 7000 
words, novelettes from 9000 to 15,000 words, 
and novels from 16,000 to 25,000 words. No 
photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 1c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Official Detective Stories Magazine, 400 N. 
Broad Street, Philadelphia 30, Pa. H. A. Keller, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We want true stories of current crime 
investigations. Buy photographs, but no fiction 
or poetry. Report in 48 hours. Payment is 2'c 
a word, on acceptance.” 


Private Detective, 125 E. 46th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Adolphe Barreaux, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy. “We want shorts 
from 4000 to 6000 words and novelettes from 
10,000 to 15,000 words, with girl interest. Report 
in approximately three weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word, on acceptance.” 
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Revealing Detective Cases, 241 Church Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. Clifford McGuinness, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. 
“Same requirements and rate of payment as Con- 
fidential Detective Cases.” 


Startling Detective Magazine, 67 W. 44th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. Hamilton Peck, 
Editor. Issued 9 times yearly; 25c a copy. “We 
want 6000-word accounts based on actual crimes 
stressing police work, suspense and mystery; 
either current cases or those dating back as far 
as 30 years. Also shorts up to around 800 words 
highlighting the unusual in crime or police work 
or with humorous or ironic twist. These need 
not be based on murder cases. Buy photographs, 
but no fiction or poetry. Report in two wecks. 
Payment is 3c a word for stories and 5c a word 
for shorts, on acceptance; $5 per photo used, 
on publication.” 


Super Detective, 125 E. 46th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Adolphe Barreaux, Editor. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “Same require- 
ments and rate of payment as Private Detective.” 


Two Complete Detective Books, 670 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. Jack Byrne, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.75 a year. “We 
reprint two recent novels in each issue. No pho- 
tographs or poetry. Write for terms.” 


Zane Grey's Western Magazine, Racine, Wis. 
Don Ward, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We want honest, authentic, adult 
stories of the Old West, 1860-1900 background 
best. Short-shorts to 2500 words, shorts to 7000 
words, and an occasional novelette to 10,000 
words. Use articles about Old West up to 5000 
words. Buy poetry, but no photographs. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is 2c a word minimum 
for fiction, $50.00 for short shorts, 2c a word for 
articles, 50c a line for verse, on acceptance.” 


Trade Journals 


American Fruit Grower, 1370 Ontario Street, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. Richard T. Meister, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
want articles, not over 750 to 1000 words, about 
outstanding fruit growers and the practical phases 
of their orchard operations, such as spraying, 
dusting, picking, thinning, packing, fertilizing, 
soil management, etc. Buy photographs. Pay- 
ment, on publication, depends upon material sub- 
mitted.” 


Better Fruit, 1305 S. W. 12th Avenue, Port- 
land 1, Oregon. Loren H. Milliman, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
publish material of interest to commercial fruit 
growers of Pacific Northwest. Very little free 
lance material used. Practically all articles writ- 
ten by staff or state college experts. Query 
before writing. Buy photographs of Pacific 



















THERE IS NO ONE WHO WRITES 
EXACTLY AS YOU DO 


You have your own individual style which is really your 
personality. Don’t destroy this by too-complete change. 
Instead, send me your story and let me help preserve 
this “‘style’ that is YOU. As a teacher of college Eng- 
lish and a published writer, I think I realize how im- 
portant a writer's individuality is. Of eourse I will edit 
your manuscript earefully for errors in grammar, spelling, 
etc., but, more important, I will send you a written 
appraisal of your style and its possibilities. This ap- 
praisal will include a criticism of the story with out- 
lines for changes in plot or character. My idea is to 
encourage your style along its most natural lines of 
development. My fees are, I believe, very reasonable. 
Two dollars for short stories or articles and fifteen 
dollars for novels. Please include return postage, and 
you will receive your manuscript back within a week. 


LOUISE ROSE EPPLEY 
121 W. 75th Street New York 23, N. Y. 



















SALABLE TYPING 


Professional Work Mailed Flat. Minor Editing. 
Fifty cents per 1000 words. Carbon Free. 
Discount on Books. Poetry Ic a Line. 


JANE GORDON 
644 35th Street Des Moines 12, lowe 


































“From Idea... 
to Printed Page” 


The editors of Saturday Evening Post, in com- 
bination with six of their authors have produced 
@ text which we believe to be the finest ever 
offered free lance writers. 

In 6 different cases, including both fiction and 
non-fiction, the editors of Saturday Evening Post 
present a manuscript as it looked when they 
first saw it. (Actual sized photostats are given 
of the original manuscript along with accom- 
panying letters from the author.) Specific reasons 
for rejection were given along with ideas on how 
to improve the story. In each case, the author 
re-wrote his script and again you see actual 
photostats of his second job. 

You will learn how to re-write, how to value 
editorial suggestions, and get a marvelous back- 
ground of each single step of the way from 
creation to publishing. This is a big book, 9x!! 
inches and weighs 3/4 pounds. Price $5.95. 
100% money back guarantee. It's the best 
writer's text we have seen in thirty years. The title 
is “From Idea To Printed Page.” 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street Ciacianati, Ohio 
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| Want To Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks of $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 
40c per 1000 words 


ELVET BLOOMFIELD 
3741 Walnut St., Kansas City 2, Mo. 











Northwest deciduous fruit production, handling; 
labor-saving equipment for same. Report in a 
week. Payment is 50c per column inch, on pub- 
lication.” 


Buildings, 427 Sixth Avenue, S. E., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. H. G. Hedges, Jr., Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
articles on new business buildings under con- 
struction or recently completed, office interiors, 
office planning and layout; any article directly 
concerned with operation of office and other 
business buildings. Buy photographs. Report im- 
mediately. Payment is Ic to 2c a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Flooring, 45 W. 45th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. Joel Jablin, Associate Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “This mag- 


azine serves the trade which handles floor and 
floor covering materials of all kinds. This trade 
is made up of firms which not only sell such 
materials, but which also provide the skilled 
labor necessary to install them. Those performing 


this sales-plus-installation function include floor 
contractors, floor covering specialty shops, depart- 
ment-store floor covering departments, and, in 
some cases, home furnishings stores. The maga- 
zine is editorially divided into four sections re- 
flecting the four major categories of materials 
handled by the trade: 1. Wood floors; 2. Resil- 
ient floors and walls (asphalt tile, linoleum, rub- 
ber tile, cork tile, plastic tile, metal tile;); 3. 
Masonry floors (clay tile, terrazzo, marble, slate, 
magnesite); 4. Carpets and rugs. All articles 
should originate with the floor contractor, not 
with the manufacturer, wholesaler or distributor. 
Articles should be based on sales, promotion, and 
advertising, or management policies of a contrac- 
tor. News stories on local trade and association 
activities are also welcome. Material may be 
of any length in keeping with its interest and 
usefulness to the reader. Pictures to illustrate 
articles are desired. Try to obtain a portrait of 
the individual interviewed, as well as several 
other photos (usually showing an interesting dis- 
play or installation). Payment, on acceptance, 
is a minimum of 1¥%c a word; $3 for each pic- 
ture used except portraits; $1 for each portrait 
used.” 


Mail Order Journal, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. J. C. 
Gerstner, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We want feature articles on all 
phases of mail order. No photographs. Payment 
depends on article.” 


Metronome, 26 W. 58th Street, New York 
City 19. George Simon and Barry Ulanov, Ed- 
itors. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“This magazine is mostly staff-written. Free-lance 
material used is of a very special nature, which 
can be gleaned from reading the magazine. Buy 
very few photographs. Indefinite reports. Pay- 
ment varies, on publication.” 


National Real Estate and Building Journal, 
427 Sixth Avenue, S. E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Ralph H. Clements, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want articles on con- 
struction methods; new construction; land de- 
velopment; property management; brokerage, 
real estate methods (selling, listing, advertising, 
office technique). Buy photographs. Report in 
two weeks. Payment, on acceptance, is lc to 2c 
a word and $3 to $5 per photo.” 


Plastering Industries, 410 Arctic Bldg., Seattle 
4, Wash. Charles F. Clay, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want lathing 
and plastering trade news, jobs, new products, 
equipment, materials, personality features, job ex- 
periences, outstanding work. Buy photographs. 
Payment, on publication, is 25c to $1 per inch 
and $2 to $5 for photos.” 


Roofing, Siding and Insulation, 45 W. 45th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. Joel Jablin, Associate 
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Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “This magazine serves the country’s roof- 
ing, siding and insulation contractors. These 
firms furnish the skilled labor as well as the 
material for installations. The individual con- 
tractor may sell and install one or a combination 
of the following: 1. Roofing and siding; 2. In- 
sulation (building and industrial types) ; 3. Win- 
dow treatments (combination storm and screen 
windows, weatherstrip, caulking, metal or wood 
awnings, casement windows); 4. Acoustic treat- 
ments. Same requirements for articles and same 
rate of payment as Flooring.” 


The Sporting Goods Dealer, 2018 Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis 3, Mo. Hugo G. Autz, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want articles featuring news about sporting goods 
stores and their merchandising policies. We also 
like personality sketches and anything else of 
interest to the sporting goods field. Buy sports 
photos. Report immediately. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on publication; photos usually on 
acceptance.” 


Western Flying, 4328 Sunset Blvd., Los Ange- 
les 27, Calif. Fred T. Russell, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are 
currently buying no free-lance material due to 
retarded business conditions in the aviation pub- 
lishing business. Material all staff written.” 


Western Plumbing and Heating Journal, 3665 
§. Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles 7, Calif. John 
B. Reeves, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We want articles which are espe- 
cially helpful to and interesting to the small and 
medium-sized plumbing and heating contractor, 
and to the operator of a small or medium-sized 
plumbing shop. Articles may deal with technical 
aspects, technical operation methods, inventions 
that affect operation; business methods, sales 
methods, canvassing methods, advertising meth- 
ods; trends and outlook; even historical items are 
acceptable; all provided the topic is treated from 
the viewpoint of the above group. Articles must 
reveal genuine study of the topic dealt with. 
Length, 1000 to 1200 words. Buy good photo- 
graphs, with or without story. Must comply with 
our rules for articles; Western preferred. Report 
in 30 days. Payment is 1c a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Wisconsin Agriculturist @ Farmer, Racine, 
Wisconsin. C. L. Moffitt, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 5c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
articles about Wisconsin farmers written for Wis- 
consin farmers. Length not over 600 words, at 
least one good pix required. Success stories not 
wanted. Consider ‘how-to-do-it’ articles written 
in folksy’ manner. Nothing scientific or stilted 
in form. Buy photographs. Report in 3 to 5 
days. Payment is a minimum of 2c a word and 
$4 per picture, on acceptance.” 






Gprdndeed | this is it... 


The Newest, Most Modern & 
Method of » 


Writing To Sell 


Become the writer you have always wanted to be. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DBVELOPER 
shows you how. Through a fascinating series of 
charts, daily reports, tests and unique methods 
you make the most of your ability. 





There is nothing else quite like this new train- 
ing. No tedious “assignments” ... no cut-end- 
dried examples ... no lengthy lessons... . 
You are cided to write freely, joyously, at the 
peak of your capacity. 





COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR-AUTHOR 
LAUDS CREATIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER... 


“One of the psychology teachers at the Usi- 
versity is enthusiastic ever C.A.D., entirely 
approving of the tests you use, commending 
the system of daily reports, and finding that 
you are well up ow the latest developments 
in the field of psychology. As for me, I get 
three plot suggestions from two pages alone.” 
—W. K. Jones, Oxford, Ohio. 


CONSTRUCTIVE NEW TRAINING in 


Writing fiction, non-fietion, plays, etc. Usable 
plotting methods for articles and fiction. How to 
develop your imagination and ingenuity. How te 
overcome inhibitions that impede suceess. The 
way to greater, more steady produetion of mss, 
How to write better in your own natural way. 











Completely Different 
Intensely Stimulating 
Highly Practical 


Write foday for full information. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1936 CHAMPA STREET DENVER 2, COLORADO 


(SRBSSSCRESESSESSCRESARESSESSERRSESASCRORESEEEERS 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champe Street, Deaver 2, Colorado 


Send me information about the new init The Crestt 
Ability Developer, without cost or obligation te me. 

















BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ins. I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner's 
bet. ‘4 yd up-to-date six lesson course, pre- 
especially beginners, will teach you how to 

write to sell. Sead” for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clare Ave. St. Levis 12, Mo. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently. on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired, carbon copy. extra first and 
last page. Mailed flat. 50c per 1,000 words. 


ELLEN N. TOMPKINS 
301 Yarmouth S?. Norfolk 10, Virginia 








POETS 
Soot elt -eddeomed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GR. Quarterly prizes, $25. Poetry i Contest. 
etc. Aya wil! receive also Sorcziptions of HELP + 
SELF HANDBOOKS \ fang each) akin 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEM 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A has Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25¢ a copy: $2 a year) 
624 Vernon Avenue Dalias 8, Texas 








Expert Ms. typing, carbon, extra cover 
page, minor editing: 50c per 1,000, 10% 
off large Ms., prompt service. 


EULA C. WOLFE 
610 Indiana Ave. Kanses City 1, Me. 
Phone, Ch. 6372 








BEGINNERS! 


Are you tired of working alone? Do 
you need help? 


If your stories aren’t selling, there is 
something wrong with your stories—not 
the editors. No one can get the right 
perspective of his own work; it is a case 
of too close to the mountain. . .. 

If you have the desire to write, we can 
help you. But you must LEARN before 
you can EARN. Let us tell you how to 
make your MSS salable and then what- 
ever happens, WRITE; whatever doesn’t 
happen, WRITE. 

What are we offering? 

Thirty years’ experience in writing, 
studying, selling. 

Book-lengths $25.00 
$1.00 per 1,000 words up to 5,000 
Additional: 50c per 1,000 


CENTRAL MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


P. O. Drawer 392 Neosho, Missouri 
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By Leo Shull 


ONLY A HALF DOZEN SHOWS opened in 


October. Most of them failed. Anothe 
half dozen scheduled to open on Broadway 
in the second half of October got lukewam 
receptions in their out-of-town tryouts. A 
third of the Broadway theatres are stil 
available, looking for play tenants. 

Of the 20 shows running, only four ar 
new plays, the rest are revivals, hold-oven 
from last season, or importations from 
abroad. It is strange to have to say that 
there are only 4 new plays running in thi 
country today. The reasons given for the 
late season are: people have less mong 
with which to buy tickets; investors ar 
more cautious; there are no “good” script 
around. 

The first two are true, but we’re not » 
sure about the third. From watching the 
Broadway scene, we've noticed that it take 
about two years for a script to be produced. 
Almost every script we inquired about ha 
been around for two or more years. By the 
time it circulated, was optioned, the mone 
raised, the cast selected, two seasons had 
elapsed. 

One producer, the co-producer of Death 
of a Salesman, has been around the theatre 
for 15 years or more and has always been 
associated with hits. At present, he hasa 


play written by Arthur Laurents, who wrottf 


Home of the Brave. Yet, for many months 
he has had difficulty financing his new 
show, even though the reports on it aft 


very good. The producer has to painstak- 


ingly write long appealing letters, lund 
with scores of people, and let months pas 
before he can assemble the $75,000 neces 
sary to produce his play. 

Many theatre people have turned to tele 
vision because of the increasing difficulty 
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earning a living in the theatre. And yet, no 
art is as rewarding as the theatre when you 
make your hit. No author on Broadway 
earns less than $1,000 a week in royalties. 
Some are earning $2,000 to $5,000 a week. 
One hit, and you are set for life! Film 
companies offer you contracts and other 
producers are eager to see your previous 
output. 
* * * 

A hoarse voice on the telephone the 
other day identified herself as Diana Barry- 
more. Miss B. said she is getting scripts 
from all over the country as a result of 
having her name listed in this column as 
a celebrity who is looking for a play. She 
said she will read every play and send back 
her reply, although she wants me to notify 
all script-senders that the reading will take 
a little time. 

Occasionally we get letters from play- 
wrights saying they have sent a script to 
someone and have followed it up with let- 
ters, but no response has been forthcoming. 
Every producer’s office is packed with 
scripts. He cannot read more than a few 
plays a week, and so months may elapse 
before he can send a letter. 

Also, producers are not too fond of an 
unsolicited script. They prefer getting one 
from an agent who has already weeded out 
the weeds and will stake his reputation on 
the merits of the script he presents. Pati- 
ence is necessary in this game. It is best to 
have an agent or to be sending different 
scripts around to several producers. 

A play may not be optioned this year or 
next year, but that does not mean it is dead. 
We remember sitting in an agent’s office in 
1937. While waiting, we read someone’s 
script which was lying on the table. Seven 
years later, the play was optioned and actu- 
ally produced on Broadway. The author 
never stopped writing plays in all that time, 
although he had to take publicity jobs and 
other types of jobs to support himself. Last 
we heard, he was in the salt mines of Holly- 
wood. 

Television is going to open a tremendous 
market for playwrights. The more you have 
learned about the art of playwriting, the 
better fortified you will be to break into this 


new medium. 








practical 
playwrighting 


is an individually slanted course for begin- 
ners and professionals accenting stage, radio 
and television writing. then specialization. 
TV writers find playwriting background 
invaluable, Send for literature. Also critical 
appraisals of one acters, radio and TV 
scripts, $3.00; three acters, $5.00. 


e MORT and MARJORIE FREER 
FREER GALLERIES © BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 





DISTINCTIVE TYPING 


Your manuscript neatly, accurately typed in proper 
professional form, including any necessary pos 
of spelling, "~~. grammar. Good bond 

m free. Ot ge protected with card! 
Prompt, ficadhy pH per 1000 words. 


1. M. LABELLE 
104 George Street Rochester 7, N. Y. 








IF YOU CAN'T SELL 


Send your f— rnae, story to me and I'll try to make it 
salable. 1! SELLING WRITER doing my own 
creative work, “trom 7 a. m. to noon. Ii you are just start- 

out, my 25 years a should be of value to you. 
tailed criticism $3.00 4000 words or less. 7&e for 
each additional 1000 words = ” traction. 


FRANK N. PICKFORD 
Kingston Rd., East Cobourg, Ontario 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on 20 lb. bond. Carbon copy, 

minor corrections free. Mss. under 1000 words and 

plays — 20c per page. Poetry, Ie a line. 
60c—1000 words; 55¢ over 10,000 


IRENE HERLOCKER 


5509 Claude St. Ind. 
Sheffield 3594WX 


Hammond, 








AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 

For further porticulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 McVine Ave. Sunlond, Calif. 











SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system. No ie — no 

a mbols; no machines; asee ABC's. sy to 

age easy and transcribe. Low 100, 000 = it 
Sa For" “Duel + my — Service. a typing. 2 
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ap 129 
6711-9 55 W. 42 Bt. New York FUNG 












7 @ AUTHOR'S PANEL 
SUPERVISED BY HURD BARRETT 
AND MARIANNE BARRETT... 
A published author—if possible a specialist 
in your field—will constructively criticize 
your Mss. 
Rates ... to 5000 words, $5.00 . . . 5,000 


to 10,000—$1 per 1,000. . . . Books by 
arrangement. Contacts with agents. 


AUTHOR'S PANEL 
708-14th St., Santa Monies and P. ©. Box 80 Topanga, Calif. 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 
Fifty cents per thousand words 
Carbon Free 


MAY BROWN 
522 North G St. 


POETRY WRITERS 


Let me tell you what’s wrong with your poems and what 
to do to e them salable. Oftentimes a few simple 
changes will put them in the professional class. I give you 
clear, critical, point by point analysis of your poems with 
suggestions on how to make them acceptable to editors. 
All this I do in the form of a personal report to you. Be 
convinced of your ability to write good poetry. Don’t de- 
lay! Send me your poems now! y 4a is $1.00 for any 
short poem — over ten lines add 5c or line. Write today! 


GEORGE T. ZAFFER 


14 years—-critic and water 
Overlook Drive Huntington, New York 


CANADIANS 


Manuscripts Typed in Canada 
Prompt, efficient service. Rates 50c_ per 1000 words. 
Special rates above 15,000 words. One carbon copy 
free. Mailed fiat. 
MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 
118 Vaughan Rd., ag Toronto, Ontario 


LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
(One Dollar Cash) 


GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 
Poetry Critic 
131 W. Davis Bivd., Davis Islands, Tampa, Florida 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 


EDITORS prec and BUY readily neat, Sanne 
and technica perfect manuscripts in correct ‘style, with 
flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First wk 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon a Mailed fist wi 
your original. Fifty cents 1,000 wo: Novels, s 


MARIE ADAMS, 1612 High St., "on Moines, one 


WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER only a selling car- 
toonist IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs of 
N. Y. markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in coin. 


DON ULSH 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. W, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


Tulare, Calif. 
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Here are the names and needs of groups 
that are now looking for scripts: 

Young People’s Theatre, 310 Riverside 
Drive, New York City. They are looking 
for original scripts for production this sea. 
son. They want a serious show, somethin 
with the emotional intensity of The Search, 
which will have starring roles for a boy 
and a girl. Also, a musical on a par with 
Danny Dither and a good comedy with two 
or three substantial teen-age parts. Royalties 
will be paid. Send the scripts to Stanley 
Grill. 

Show-String Productions, Plaza Hotel, 
768 Fifth Ave., Suite 11-M, N. Y., is look. 
ing for musical comedies and plays that can 
be adapted. Write to Howard Styne. 

The Seattle Junior Programs Inc., 1386 
Dextor Horton Bldg., Seattle 4, Washing- 
ton, has announced its 7th annual play 
competition. Plays should run about one 
hour and 40 minutes and should be de- 
signed for elementary or junior high school 
level. Contest closes on December 1, 1949. 
Write to Muriel Mawer for contest rules. 

Frank Milton, a stage and radio actor, 
says he has decided to produce on Broad- 
way and he wants scripts sent to him 
at the Hotel Elysee, which is at 60 E. 54th 
St., N. Y. We suggest you query first. Mr. 
Milton may have a new address before 
long. 

The Abbe Practical Workshop, 310 
Riverside Drive, does tryouts of new plays. 
They produced five last season and are 
planning six this year. Robert O’Byrne, 
director, does excellent work, and we rec- 
ommend that you contact him. 

Dramatic Workshop, President Theatre, 
48th and 8th Ave. Erwin Piscator has a 
vast playreading staff. He runs drama 
schools, summer stock companies, has two 
theatres, where scores of plays are produced 
and, if you can interest him in your script, 
you have done a good day’s work. 

Dr. Milton Smith, director of the Colum- 
bia University dramatic department, tries 
out new plays at his up-to-date university 
theatre. Send your scripts to him. He has 
a splendid advisory staff. 

Flora Roberts, 547 Madison Ave., a 
young lady who was production assistant 
to Kermit Bloomgarden (producer of Lil- 
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lian Hellman’s plays, of Death of a Sales- 
man, Deep Are the Roots, etc.,) has joined 
the Gloria Safier agency as head of the 
play-reading department. She is a good 
contact for a new playwright. 

On-Stage Productions Corp., Cherrylane 
Theatre, 38 Commerce Street, is a little 
theatre group, headed by a young man who 
has done praise-worthy work. They want 
to produce interesting new plays by clever 
writers. Contact Robert Ramsey. 

Bown Adams operates a studio at 306 
W. 81st St. and does interesting productions 
of new plays. We suggest you write him for 
more particulars. 

The Shepard Players, 65 Central Park 
West, producers of new and novel stage 
fare in a little theatre, want immediately a 
light, fresh and funny script suitable for 
a musical comedy. Material should be sent 
to Marilyn Shapiro. 

ANTA, The American National Theatre 
and Academy, 139 W. 44th St., is reported 
to have arranged a deal with the theatrical 
unions to produce six professional shows 
and about six semi-professional ones. The 
latter will be done without scenery, cos- 
tumes, or props and admission will not be 
charged for the three or five performances 
given., The former will be like big-time 
Broadway shows. They have an extensive 
script reading department. 





Let’s Show Off Democracy 
Sir: 

This agency, which has been established here 
in Japan for three years, is in the market for pho- 
tographic stories on life in America. Requirements 
are interesting photographs, reasonable quality 
prints approximately 8x8 or 8x10 if possible, al- 
though 5x7 are usable. Most stories sell from four 
to eight photographs, so five to ten pictures are 
desirable, with little or no duplication of subject 
matter. 

Average sale amounts to about $25, with the 
photographer’s share 60%—certainly no way to 
get wealthy, but a new market for photographers. 


Horace Bristou, 

East-West Photographic Agency, 
PIO GHQ APO 500, 
Postmaster, San Francisco. 








PLAYWRIGHTS! 


If you are a beginner. or if you have been 
writing plays unsuccessfully. you can make your 
plays salable by sound and expert advice and 
constructive criticism. As a member of the Drama- 
tists Guild of the Author's League of America, 
have been writing and selling plays for the past 
fifteen years. With a background in the theater 
covering acting. directing and writing. I have had 
83 plays published and I have collaborated with 


Betty Smith and other recognized playwrights. 


can now offer you the results of this experience. 

If you will send your play to me, I will per- 
sonally read it and you will receive constructive, 
bonesi criticism. If I feel that it can be made 
salable to motion pictures, radio, television or 
publishers in the amateur market. I will work with 
you step by step as revisions are made. When 
manuscript is ready for submission. I will place 
it with an agent who will handle the selling of it 


on the usual ten per cent basis. 


There will be no charges except my original 


treading fee. $15 for a full-length play. $5 for 
one-act play. 


Should I feel that your play needs further work, 
under my guidance, | will do so on speculation: 
Twenty per cent of the actual money received by 
you for the sale of your play. and I will refund 
to you. at the time of such sale, the full amount 


of the original reading fee. 


Relations with my clients are on a friendly, help- 
ful and understanding basis. All queries answered 
personally with full information for your protection. 


JAMES F. STONE 


6758 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Suite 200. 











TYPING 


Fifty Cents per Thousand 
Carbon Copy Free — Minor Corrections 
Mailed Flat with Original 
MRS. GLEN CANNON 
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BOOK MSS. WELCOMED 


Ayn Rand’s “The Fountainhead” sold 
500,000 copies, and 12 publishers who 
rejected it are still blushing. Maybe 
your ms. can become a best seller, may- 
be it’s of a specialized nature, but is it 
interesting? Then we can publish it 
under our economical cooperative plan. 
Our expert design and promotion insure 
the widest audience and recognition for 
your book; even a modest sale will net 
a profit over your investment. Send 
your ms. to us for friendly appraisal; 
free Booklet F on request. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 
35 So. William St., New York 4, N. Y. 
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Break Your Looking-Glass 
(Continued from page 16) 


nothing of poor Amelia and Jos. Sedley 
from the same book? Certain names have 
phonetic or alliterative value in charac- 
terization. Others convey of themselves a 
vivid impression of the characters who bear 
them. Anthony Adverse is one of these. 

It does not matter that these impressions 
are created by the folklore of our race, and 
are hence clichés. Sometimes, the right 
name—such as Don Strong, J. Walter 
Blackwood, Gabby Turk, Simon Legree, 
Alfredo Gomez, Hermann Von Keitel, 
George Washington Jones, and Billy Button 
—can carry to the reader a better idea of 
your character than a thousand-word de- 
scription. 

What shall we call Jimmy Blank, then? 
For story purposes, we want our reader to 
pity, but at the same time dislike, him. We 
want his name to look weak in print, and 
sound weak when it’s spoken. 

Jimmy isn’t such a bad name. It has no 
particular connotation of strength, and 
many negative characters of fiction have 
borne it. Let his first name, then, continue 
to be Jimmy. Not James or Jim, which are 
strong names, but Jimmy, which is a di- 
minutive and hence detracts from his dig- 
nity. How about his last name? Well, he’s a 
small, weak man. Conceivably, we could 
call him Jimmy Small. 

But we want to type him further by his 
name. Nicknames are always helpful—based 
as they usually are on character. Jimmy is 
a member of a gang of criminals. The 
“boys” —with an unerring eye to his charac- 
ter—scornfully call him Big Shot. 

We know our man, his name, his back- 
ground, where he fits into our story, what 
he looks like, what people think of him, 
what he thinks of himself. We know that we 
must keep him consistent with his character 
and sell him to the reader. Let’s introduce 
Jimmy as we would if we were writing the 
yarn: 

Jimmy Small paused outside the 
door at the head of the stairway, and 
listened to the click of billiard balls 
and the murmur of voices from the 
poolroom below. His nostrils savoured 
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the reek of tobacco smoke, and a gleam 
of anticipation kindled in his watery 
blue eyes. He smoothed his vest over 
his little paunch, straightened the gold 
pin in his hand-painted tie, drew the 
shiny tips of his pointed shoes across 
the backs of his smartly creased trouser- 
legs, and opened the door. 

As he did so, Nick Vaspa’s harsh 
laugh struck his ears, and he shrank 
back, standing for a moment with the 
door-knob in his hand and the old fear 
in his heart. Then the half pint of 
liquor he had drunk in his room over- 
came the fear, and he flung open the 
door and trotted whistling down the 
stairs. 

Once—when he was much, much 
younger—some woman had called him 
her banty rooster; and that was how he 
liked to think of himself. Little, but 
game and cocky and full of fight. 
Clever, too. Unconsciously, of course, 
he knew that none of these things were 
so; but that was the impression he tried 
to give people. 

Below, he picked up a vodka and 
ginger-ale at the bar, and took it to one 
of the high chairs ranged around the 
snooker table. Nick Vaspa was shooting 
against the Swede, his white teeth 
smiling out of his dark, handsome face 
after each shot, and his hard laugh 
sounding out strong. 

Jimmy watched, and envied, and 
hated him. Hated his youth and his 
strength, and the cruel laugh. And his 
grace and effectiveness. And all the 
other things Vaspa possessed of which 
he himself had been cheated. 

Presently, with a run of three balls, 
Vaspa ended the game. The Swede 
shrugged and sat down. And, as always, 
the fear tightened in Jimmy’s heart. 
As always, the thing he both dreaded 
and wanted happened. Vaspa turned 
and sought his eyes. 

“How "bout it, Jimmy Beeg-Shot? 
You play with Nicki?” 

Jimmy nodded, drained his glass and 
got down from his chair. His mouth 
was dry. His eyes smarted, and he felt 
sick, He was afraid of—he knew not 
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what. Not, certainly, that Vaspa would 
beat him at snooker. No, he always 
beat Vaspa. Rather, he feared Vaspa 
because he knew Vaspa saw through 
him. Vaspa’s eyes stripped his ruined 
body bare of the fine clothes and his 
soul bare of pretension. Vaspa’s scorn- 
ful laugh took him back over fifty futile 
years to those shameful days in the 
public school in the Brooklyn slums, 
and disclosed him to himself for what 
he was. 

He picked up the light cue that was 
his pride, and managed a jaunty laugh. 

“I’m going to take you, Nicki!” he 
said in his querulous voice. “Can you 
afford to lose five bucks?” 

The Italian smiled. “Sho’ thing, 
Jimmy Beeg-Shot! You take me I give 
you fi’ bucks. You break ’em, Jimmy 
Beeg-Shot. You show Nicki how!” 

So there you have it. Compare Jimmy 


Small with Skip Smith and with Allie Win- 
ters and Jim Randolph. Notice that all four 
of these characterizations—different as they 
are in style and pace—follow the cardinal 
rules we laid down at the beginning of this 
article: 


(a) They introduce a suitable character 


quickly. 


(b) They gear this character immediately 


to the part he or she is intended to play in 
the story. 


(c) They sell the character on the basis 


of his personality and his reaction to situa- 
tion, rather than on tiresome description 
of his physical appearance. 


We feel that no character so presented 


can fail to come alive. We also feel that the 
method we've outlined will help those of us 
who write fiction to avoid creating “look- 


ing-glass people” 


so that we can sell our 


living people—complete with their joys, 


sorrows, faults, 


virtues, failures and tri- 


umphs—first to the editor, and then to the 
person we really write for—the reader. 
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“A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE § 
for Authors 


We t lish and distribute your 
aa ee pereee inuet. teed ter ten 


The bag ws Frederick Press 
jet Distributiag Co., | 
313 West 35 s New York 1, N. Y. 
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ARE YOU A WRITER 


Who Refuses to be Licked? 


My Coaching Plan takes the stories you have 
and shows you how to replot and rewrite 
them into salable form. Then, as your agent, 
I market them for you. 

Send this ad for our Special Offer 


My book MODERN WRITERS contains ar- 

ticles by top-selling authors in all fields, 

which will help you to achieve success. 
Formerly $5.00 NOW ONLY $3.00 


MARY KAY TENNISON 
Authors Agent & Counsellor 


16604 S. Berendo Ave., 
Gardena, California 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


typed by Professional Typist—Good Quality Bond— 
50c per 1000 words—40c over 10,000 words—Minor 
corrections in spelling and punctuation. Free carbon 
—extra first and last page. 

WALLIS HAGMAN 
13725 LaSalle, Apt. B4 Detroit 6, Michigan 








YOU CAN WRITE. My new and unusual 
STORY-BUILDING SERVICE 

shows you how. Over 2000 words of help:— 
()} Sis Story —— case epnateass Goetind . 
(3) Pm ed any poy. euvlees ‘sit 

This triple-vaiue service: $4 per short-story 

BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
ty og hme rin gy 


Mailed fat. fiat. Beck look lengths: = per Peer, about Koes 
1000 werds per page, about 60c per v7 
FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
12 Le Cintillc Avenue _ Orinde, Callfornie 








—— 
SONG WRITERS 
An outstandin ing offer that 
for foselt (4) 4)", my songs e sold fix Gu mete 
MILLIO of various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is ete 4 Send card NOW — be convinced! 
One cent well spent. Long established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, i. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases 
par ~ compounding, hyphenation, | etc., and 
typed on good bond with one carbon, $1.00 thousand. 
pemeemnees ~ 3 = Two Works A Year, 
by Arrongemeat 
R. K. SHIPLEY 
1337 Ne. Alvarado St. Les Angeles 26, Calif. 
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Philadelphia Market Letter 
(Continued from page 57) 


articles on management of special departments, 
such as cafeterias in paint plants and similar 
angles. Payment is a half-cent a word, on 
publication, and extra for photos when used. 
Address: 1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Beginning with the November issue, the Phila- 
delphia publication Your Business, edited by Val 
G. Jurgell, will be absorbed by Hardware Age, 
a New York magazine, located at 100 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Book Publishers 


Philadelphia is the home of a tremendous num- 
ber of houses which specialize in the publication 
of legal, medical, and religious books and Bibles. 
There are so many Bible publishers that they 
have formed an association of their own. 


There are also several extremely important 
publishers of trade books for the general reader 
and of juveniles. Much can be learned about 
the general nature of the books by studying 
their catalogues and by looking around a good 
book shop. But here are notes directly from the 
editors. 

Colonial House publishes only juveniles, and 
very little original material at that. But it would 
be most happy to consider something really ex- 
ceptional. Its list is almost filled for the next 
year, though. Address: 24 W. Rittenhouse Street, 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 

Dorrance & Company has one change to an- 
nounce. Its poetry series, held up last year by 
strike conditions, has now been resumed. This 
company brings out about 50 volumes a year, 
of many types. But very long manuscripts are 
frowned on; 50,000 to 90,000 words meet their 
preferences. Individual arrangements for pay- 
ment are made with each author, varying from 
royalty basis to cooperative publishing. William 
H. Dorrance is the editor. Address: The Drexel 
Building, 5th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 

J. B. Lippincott Company is one of the very 
large and wide-spread publishing houses of the 
country, with important editorial offices in Chi- 
cago and New York, as well as the head office 
in Philadelphia. Just recently, Joseph Wharton 
Lippincott became president of the Board. Ap- 
pointed to his former place as active president 
of Lippincott’s is Howard K. Bauernfeind, who 
has been head of the educational department. 

George Stevens is managing editor of the trade 
department. Fiction, history, science, reference 
books all come under this head. But the big 
demand at present is for good mystery novels, 
for the “Main Line Mysteries.” Straight fiction 
is also a good bet here. Manuscripts should go 
to the Philadelphia office on East Washington 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Juvenile manuscripts for Lippincott’s are han- 
dled in either the Philadelphia office, or in the 
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New York office at 521 Fifth Avenue. The 
juvenile editor, Helen Dean Fish, is usually to be 
found in the New York office. 

Lists have been somewhat limited in the juve. 
nile field the past few years, Miss Fish told me. 
However, Lippincott’s has taken on one or two 
new writers each year, and is always looking for 
a good thing. The company is not doing much 
with poetry for children, with new fairy stories, 
or with “flats” (picture books) and ABC books; 
so these lines have little chance. 

The editors plan far in advance. The 1950 
fall list is already made up, and that for 1951 
is partially planned. You must think far ahead, 
in the book business, and have infinite patience. 
To be acceptable here, a book for children or 
young people shou!d have permanent value. But 
this editor definitely is interested in seeing manu- 
scripts from talented authors. 

Macrae-Smith-Company Publishers is celebrat- 
ing its 25th year of publishing. A very pleasant 
company, situated in light, modern offices at 225 
South 15th Street, Philadelphia 2, it publishes 
about thirty books a year. This year, the juve- 
nile list has been pushed. Helen Rotter is editor 
of that department. Two age groups are kept 
in mind: the 9 to 12 year-olds and the teen- 
agers. No picture books or “flats” just now. 

Edward Shenton is editor of the Macrae- 
Smith-Company. Their publications include pop- 
ular types of Western novels and love stories, 
historical fiction, and non-fiction books for gen- 
eral family reading—clean and wholesome. 
Gladys Taber’s Especially Father is a good ex- 
ample of what this company likes. Payment is 
all on a royalty basis. 

David McKay Company has moved away 
from the picturesque but worn-out old building 
on South Washington Square, and is now located 
in the tall, modern structure at 116 South 7th 
Street, where their warehouses have been. 

The editor, Jean S. McKay, told me that 
things are not quite so tight as last year. How- 
ever, the company will not be looking actively 
for any manuscripts until well along into 1950. 

Peter Reilly Company, at 131 North 13th 
Street, has been doing things with paint since I 
saw the place last year, and everything looks 
much gayer. This is an old, and not very 
large, publishing firm. It puts out only a few 
titles each year, mostly Catholic. But it does 
consider general type books as well as those with 
a spiritual interest. H. F. Steel is the editor. 

The John C. Winston Company does hand- 
somely by juvenile books, although it is really 
interested in anything good, with the exception 
of modern adult fiction. Because of the state of 
the market, there is not much interest in picture 
books for the young child. Real interest here 
begins with the child of 7 to 9 years, just able 
to read for himself. Such books are in between 
the picture-book and the full-length story book. 
Stories should be about real children in real 
families, doing real things. Occasionally a story 
of the nostalgic type is considered, too. 
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Most needed at present are books for boys and 
girls from 9 to 12 years. There’s an interesting 
and practical suggestion here: up to 10 or 11 

, boys will read what may generally be 
considered girls’ books. But beyond this age, 
boys would not be caught dead reading girls’ 
books, although girls often find out that many 
boys’ books have more excitement in them than 
their own books. The greatest demand, then, is 
for boys’ books. 

Elizabeth Morton, editor of the juvenile de- 
partment, suggests that a good mystery story 
for teen-agers would be acceptable. But almost 
everything she has seen lately has been trite and 
poorly written. There can be a touch of romance 
for this age, but it should be slight. Fictionized 
sports stories for boys are good—if details of the 

es are authentic. Historical junior novels 
might be interesting. Books for older young peo- 
ple can stress current problems in family life, 
adjustment to modern living. In the adult field, 
the Winston Company is still interested in re- 
ligious books of a popular nature, and non- 
fiction books with popular appeal. 

The John C. Winston Company occupies a 
big old building which is reminiscent of the 
golden oak period and is similar to the old Street 
& Smith building in New York. The address is 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

(To be continued in the December “Digest.”) 


Need Photo Markets? 
Sir: 

W. D. readers who have gone into photography 
will be interested to know that a directory of 500 
markets for pictures, including general reader 
magazines, Sunday newspaper supplements, ad- 
vertising agencies, picture syndicates, and photo 
agencies, will appear in the December, 1949, 
issue of Modern Photography, due on the news- 
stands November 15th. 

There will be an article, with the directory, 
which gives concrete information on how to 
sll pictures to these markets. 

Kirk Polking, Editorial Secy., 
Modern Photography 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 
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WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, efficient service, carbon and 
extra first and last pages free. 
45¢ per 1000 words 


VERNON R. HORNE 
136¥2 East Main St, 





Danville, if. 































TWO SERVICES FOR WRITERS 


For Non-Selling Writers: 
Why was that manuscript rejectedP 


Our Critical Amalysis Service gives a de- 
tailed report on the entire structure of a manu- 
script, showing its faults and explaining how 
to correct them. 

Critical Analysis by our editors will enable 
you to edit and revise your own story into a 
more marketable form. 

RATES: $1.00 per 1,000 up to 6,000 words 
-75 per 1,000 for next 4,000 words 
-50 per 1,000 for any additional 


For Professional Writers: 


Complete Editing and Revision. Book | 
lengths revised by trained professional editors, 
including checking of dates, names, historical 
references, etc.; indexing and final preparation 
for submission to publishers. 


Rates on Request 
Expert Service can save dollars and time 
spent on futile submissions. 


UNITED NEWS SERVICE 
OF CALIFORNIA 


P. O. Box 3582 San Francisco, Cal. 














THOUSANDS EVERYWHERE ACCLAIM THIS 


ecu Ncw Psychology Of Life! 


LOANED Have you unrealized hopes? Are the better things of life always 
| To You just beyond your reach 
Times have changed—but have you? Adopt a new psychology 
= of lifeand MASTER YOUR PROBLEMS. It takes no greater 
OTR a mental effort to achieve results when you know how. 
; OC Bi vs Let the Rosicrucians show you how, by the use of simple laws, 
an ) es S) Y | S43 «you can apply the pours of your mind to bring about startling 
SS .—e& es in your life. 

the Sealed Book. It will —_ out how you may obtain this 
most helpful information. Address: Scribe M.M.Y. 


The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 












If you are sincere in your desire, write for 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Warrer’s Diczst is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising ncies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Ca nada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries, 

Rates is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box numbers, $1.50. 

Copy with money aie or check for December issue 
must reach us by November 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence and 
collaborations, 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, national 
friendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
dream books, professional advisors without 
graduate degrees. (Critics, typists, correspond- 
ence courses, and literary agents may use dis- 
play advertising only.) 











AN INVITATION to writers and artists. Would you 
like the safety, security and quiet seclusion of a 
small homesite in the beautiful Ouachitas? Moun- 
tain streams, garden space, and a } to live while 
you build your cabin. Fishing and hunting. Avalon 
Acres, Box 642, Mena, Arkansas. 





POETS! YOUR POEMS beautifully illustrated in 
Sg pe = hand-lettered, 9x12 for framing, 
$1.45. Love’ ifts. Christmas cards, folders, ete. 
CRAFT STupio. Suite 416, 1107 Linwood Bivd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


vest COPY AMERICAN CARTOONIST MAGA- 

ZINE. Send penny postcard or write. Market tips, 

gag news, biographies, cartoons and articles on 

comic art field. American coreeoue WD, 10571 
Roundtree Rd., Los Angeles 34, Calif 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English and reas languages ry geemronaly. 
SS done.) P VICE: 

reliable indexing, pence mae dg oa edit- 
ont gy Be rates; reliable; prompt service. 

Div. G. Library ———- Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 

nue, New York 17, 4 aaa 


A NEW YORK ADDRESS wil will give you prestige and 
insure — in your correspondence. Your mail 
received at our Times Square office and forwarded 
promote. Confidential. Reliable. Free details. Ar- 
ington, 131-A West 42nd 42nd St., New York, 


SHORTHAND IN ONE WEE} WEEK! Easy longhand sys- 
tem. Self-instructor, $1.49. Zinman, 215 West 91, 
New York City. 


SELLING LIBRARY—Writer’s books. Best offer over 
one-third retail price. List for dime. Maxwell, 7401 
Fourth, Brooklyn 9, New Yo York. 


EMCEE MAGAZINE, ‘containing monologues, paro- 
dies, comedy. Copy 10c. Ask for free gagwriting 
particulars. Don Frankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, 
Chicago 23. 


WHAT DOES YOUR HANDWRITING Reveal about 
YOU? For analysis, send fifty-word sample of your 
handwriting and fifty cents, te: Kirk, 3515 Burnet 
Ave., Cincinnati 29, Obie. 


“BECKY'S CORSET,” “Ellie | Hill = . House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York ty. 


STORY IDEAS written to order. Art Gouker, Dunbar, 
Pennsylvania. 


ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—write friendly, interesting 
people; writers, booklevers, aesthetes. Years mem- 
bership .00. Branson, ssouri, 
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SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN Columns, Cartooy, 
Fillers, Verse, Stories, rte, Comics—or thoy 


ef others. That’s how O cIntyre and other 
fet started! Up to $10.00 a day from each 

ore than 12,000 dailies and weeklies in U, S, an 
Camada alone. New 1949 Folio compiled by our 
staff, “How To Self-Syndicate Your Own Material’ 
is the most complete work of its kind. Includy 
yt mang pen Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, Mode! 

Sales Letters To Editors, S Agr t Form, 
etc. Make the established syndicates notice you! 
Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). Whi 
they last, gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources For New. 
paper Features” included with Folio. American Fu. 
tures Syndicate, Desk 142, 1990 Como Ave, & 
Paul 8, Minn. 


RECORD YOUR FAMILY HISTORY—easy, fascina. 
ing with a Family Tree Scrap Book—forms read 
for vital statistics, space for pictures, clipping: 
biographies. One book records through three gen. 
erations—five books combined cover seven genen. 








tions. Stapled, stiff paper cover 50c, five book 
$2.25; Plastic — Se $1.00 each. Postay 
paid. oy Tree ap Book, 3328 St. Roch, Nev 
Orleans 22, 





ARTIST WANTS original gags to illustrate for ty 
markets. Box U-1. 





FREE BOOK “372 Unusual Worldwide Businesses.” 
Successful! Australia. South America. Work hom 
(U.S.A.)! Delightful plans! Get Surprise! Pu. 
lishers, Carlsbad, Calif. 


TRADE JOURNAL WRITERS. Send name for po 
sible assignments, Stanard News Service, Drawe 
1566-WD, Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 








MAKE MONEY BY MAIL! Others do! You ca! 
“Progressive Mail Trade Magazine” tells hev. 
Sample and special offer, 25c. Raymond ckmana, 


2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


DEVELOP A POWERFUL VOCABULARY quickly, 
easily. Free details. ee 308 East 6th. Street, 
New York 3, New York. 


ASPIRING PLAYWRIGHTS with untried original! 
act plays, one set, small casts from 6 to 10 charx- 
ters, for tryout in stock company near N. Y.(¢ 
Return self-addressed Cy envelope MUST « 
company ‘script. Mr. Bert Griscom, 604 Broadwy, 

en 3, New Jersey. 


— HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal aay 
sis, $1.00 minimum. Emelyn Petersen, 6044 De- 
chester, Chicago 37, Hineis. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famor famous $28 book and ~~ 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8 ead 
set. C.O.D. preferred. Address: Betty Isaacs, Roos 
804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Mail Address. Will —_ 
your mail and forward immediately. Low ra 
shestnsely pews, ERS, 1 Third ‘t 

N.E., Washington, D. C. 


57 MARKETS for Greeting oord verse, 25c. Writer! 
Service, Box 1355, Lubbeck, T exas. 


$10 A WEEK writing peoms. Instructions and mu: 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Wilmar, Min 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn arn plenty £e-st0 mo ty 
writing —. be mane etc. Enclose omen 
Oaks,” hawaka aka Avenue, Misha 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR R TRACE simple cartoons, y# 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home ¢ 
office, in a New Duplicating Service for Advertisers 
Porticulars free. Cartoon-Ad-Service, Argyle 1 

consin. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every prob 
lem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. ‘Marjocs 
Davidson, Laceyville, Pensa. 


HOBBIES, RADIO-STAGE, 1 TRAVEL. Experiences 
humor, cartoons, Bolin tise Four big numbers, $1. 
Cepy 25c. Wow, 


GETTING YOUR MANUSCRIPT in Shape shows cor 
rect formats of 14 different kinds of —— 
$1.00. Writers Service, Bez 666, Parsons, Kana 
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SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where 
to get, how to write, where to sell 25c, stamps 
or coin, Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Illinois. 


Ng gery ee REVEALS YOUR CHOR Ae 














t business do you wish to 
What other interests have you? Success depends 
upon es. Writ estimate and apply your talents and 
wilities. rite fully in - handwriting. Detailed 
Resivels by return mail for $1.00. C RACTER 
ANALYSIS SERVICE, 202-N Jefferson Ave., Eaton- 
ton, Georgia. 


PSYCHO-ANALYZE 
Your Character.” 
Menlo, Wichita, 


GET MORE out of your hobby. Send for our inter- 
esting PDFP. Paramount Distributors, Box 864, 
Denver, Colo. 


CHRONICLES OF SALEM, richly illus. Witchcraft, 
Hawthorne, sea-lore, $2.75. EE illus. circulars. 
Write A. E. MacSwiggan, 24 Arbella, Salem, Mass. 


SONGWRITERS—600 top recording artists who plug 
all types, new songs—List 50c—Midwest Press, 
931-G, White St., Du buque, Iowa. 


WRITING-SAILOR checks modern sea stories for 
nautical error, 25c thousand words. Answer three 
pootene modern sea, navy or merchant shipping, 
Address SAILOR, Box 8937, University Station, 
acs Rouge, Louisiana. 


IF YOU LIKE TO INVENT things on paper, you may 
earn up to $2,000 year, supplying ideas for simple 
conveniences for the home, garden, office or work- 
shop. Special markets pay cash for ideas only. 
Write G. Hendrickson, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


NEW BOOKS: “13 Ways to Plot” and “One Dollar 
A Minute,” $1.25 for both. “‘Write On Time,” 25c. 
Bennett, Box 403, Blue Ash, Ohio. 


“HOW TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL.” Book of 
21 lessons of special instruction. Only $1.00. Book- 
shop, 1302 Stainback, Nashville 7, Tenn. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS: Your handwriting 
shows your abilities, needs, personality. Authorship 
research, especially. $1.00. Charles Brooks, 394 
Marlboro, Boston, Mass. 


DO YOU HAVE A NOVEL, short story that would 
make a good movie? Write direct to your favorite 
star’s home address. They buy! Our guide lists 
over 300 home addresses, plus the addresses of all 
moving picture studios and radio stations. This 
complete guide sent postpaid for one dollar. Alfred 
a 1123 Buchanan St. N. W., Washington 11, 





ourself with “How to Polish 
1.00. Crawley, Analyst, 4238 
sas. 








ve IN GHOSTS? Let } teacher GHOST- 

RITE your speeches. Any occasion—business, 

ar social. References. tee. Ethelle Phillips, 
Buffalo, Oklahoma. 


BROKE? You can live without money! Postal brings 
free details. David Dewey, Tice, Florida. 


bie 3 PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
ate from published stories without saptestniog. 
olio shows how. Price 50c. Gaetan te 
cago) Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Illinois. 


USED COURSES and instruction books on writin 
bought, sold, rented, exchanged. Free list. Smit 
paetrection Exchange, 84 ashington, Peabody, 

ass. 


WORLD POPULATION 3 billion. You create billions 
more characters with “Spinit Character Builder” 
$2 set, booklet, charts, wheel; lists emotions, occu- 
a o characteristics, etc. Blois, 16 Norman St., 

tawa, O 











POETS—101 cash markets for all kinds of Poems 25c. 
Poets Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


CROYDON SHORT STORY COURSE FOR SALE. 
Write: RAMSEY, Monticello 1, Kentucky. 


PLOTS — UNLIMITED offer: offers a practical, colorful 
method that will supply plot material indefinitely. 
Each writer builds his own. Fits any field: western, 
sea, air, mystery, greta, sport, etc. Price 50c 
Write Plotaid, 208 I Ave., Dayton 10, Ohio. 














cartoons’ W. 


DRAWN TO YOUR GAGS! 


SELL THEM TO MAGAZINES! 











(IN COLOR, ONLY 50c EXTRA) 


merle. 


INTEED PROFESSIONAL 


CARTOONISCRIBE 


232,GRANT ST., CINCINNATI 10, OHIQ 


SEND 6 TIES AND $1.00; we'll send 6 cleaned, 
different ties. Tie Shop, P.O. Box 105, Corinth, Miss. 


PSYCHOLOGY BOOKS. Free catalog. Cenacle, 1344 
Idaho St., San Jose, Calif. 


UNBIASED GUIDE TO OCCULTISM. Information 
on teachers, societies and literature. Please enclose 
— self addressed envelope for details, Box 


CATHOLIC WRITERS—Selling author of Catholic 
magazine fiction wishes to contact others similarly 
interested but not yet re Fred L, Williams, 
4203 Virginia, Kansas City 4, Mo. 


MASTER PLOT CARDS supplies an unlimited num- 
ber of original, salable plot cugines. $2.00 post- 
paid. Money back “oo N. H. Cresby, Box 
604, Route 3, Miami 38, Florida. 


WHO SELLS STORIES? Indeed, plausible, charac- 
ters! You need “Handbook of Emotions!” Over 
500 reactions, alphabetically. Only $1.00. Humanity 
Studies, 164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 


WOULD IT HELP to talk it over qtdentally by 
mail with understanding person? Then write 
ence Gunn, 870% Hill Fm West Hollywood, Calif. 
Voluntary pay. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS AND FILLERS sell readily. 
Send 25c for markets and details, Writers’ Service, 
Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


POETS: MY COPYRIGHTED BOOKLET “Twenty 
Popular Verse Forms” will help you to write in the 
accepted patterns. You cannot be witheut it. Send 
$1.00 now for your autographed copy. George 
Zaffer, Overlook Drive, Huntington, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING wa help you sell. 
Makes writing easier. With many years experience 
in writing, selling, we will inna ep your idea into 

a powerfully plotted, emotional story brief. We plot 
r A selling writers. Send story idea and $3.00. We 
will do the rest. Writecraft Service, Gurnee, III. 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what fo write, and where to sell 


Our = in Short Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writin Versification and others, cy — 
criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; real te: 

For full pestioniare — a sample copy of ae oneren’ 8 
MONTHLY, write today to 


= Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 7 Springfield 3, Mass. 








NEAT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Experienced in manuscript preparation for Selling 
Authors. Heavy Bond—Free Carbon—Prompt handling. 
Spelling and punctuation corrections if necessary. 
All Work Proof Read—60c per thousand for Shorts 

Discount for Book Lengths 


JANE REES VERNER 


Rt, 2, Box 455 s Gates, Calif. 











SPIRITUAL ADVISER. Troubled hearts, I can help 
you, be convinced. 7 questions for $1. Rosetta, 
Box 827, Central Station, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


SPARE MONEY WRITING PUBLICITY ARTICLES. 
Or make aed your career. Newspaper experi- 
ence unnecessar Complete plan, 50c. Thomas A 
Bell, Syndicate, ox 65, Compton, Calif. 


POETRY MARKETS! 290 OF THEM—for all types 
of poems, $1.00. George T. Zaffer, Overlook Drive, 
Huntington, N. Y. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Ill. 


AUTHOR’S CONTRACT. Terms-agreements-royalties. 
=. — Leeclarich, 1535 Bosworth, Chicago 22, 
nois anita 
WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and ——_ 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in m 
pon mngasine, Page 82. Newell, 


writ 

“ADVENTURES IN FREE- FREE-LANCE NEWSPAPER 
FEATURE WRITING—Making simple photography 
and fact writing pay.” 15,000-word booklet, $1. 
Holden, Bookseller, Germantown 1, Tennessee. 


WRITERS in his classes sold more than $18,000 
worth of articles. They knew WHERE to sell them. 
Prof. Winston Allard (see his write-up in NEWS- 
WEEK for March 7, 1949 and Emily Lin list and 
classify over 1,400 trade journals and business 
papers in ‘ ‘Where to Sell Magazine Articles.”” Com- 
plete. Accurate. Up-to-date. Order from publisher 
on money back guarantee. $2.50 postpaid. Wm, 
C. Brown Company, Publishers, Dubuque, Iowa.” 





Natalie ost- 





PLOT TROUBLE? 100 slick-fiction short story plots, 
eo. i Clinic, 433 West 34th St., New 
ork 1, ° 


WOULD YOU PAY 3% first $350 made? Book “505 
Odd, Successful Enterprises” free! ork home. 
Expect something Odd! Pacific, Oceanside, Calif. 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES, books 
new and used; low prices. Wm. Heideman, New 
Ulm, Minnesota. 


FREE circulars. Easy rofitable, name selling by mail. 
me age ke SERVICE 422, 1133 Broadway, New 
or! ity. 


SPECIAL—Background for stories. Adventure. Hunt 
for gold and treasure. Prospect with me, Fred 
Smith Kahre, Rt. 13, Box 550, Houston, Texas. 


PLOTS—50c each. F, Rochna, 249 Grove St., Jersey 
City 2, N, J. 


100 “EARN MONEY AT HOME” OFFERS, 25c. 
Homework News, Desk B, 814——44th Avenue, San 
Francisco. queanane 

FIRE PHOTOGRAPHS, taken in New York City, by 
Bill Herries, the engine chasing Fire-buff. Suitable 
for trade-journals. —— collectors, insurance 
companies. P.O. x 42, Times Square Station, 
New York City. 


“LET GEORGE DO IT”—Supply you with surefire 
Original 
copy. 


okes, wisecracks, anecdotes, $1.00 per 
orge A. Stock, McHenry, Illinois. 
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January Article Possibilities 
By Frank A. Dickson 
1. FAMOUS EVENTS ON NEW 


YEAR’S DAY. Examples: Paul Revere 
and Betsy Ross were born on this day, and 
Emancipation Day came on January |, in 
1863. 

2. MASCOTS OF LOCAL RAIL. 
ROAD ENGINEERS. Children who regu- 
larly greet the engineers along the train 
runs. Slant: The greetings as evidence that 
engineers are still among the younger gen- 
eration’s heroes. 

3. IS THE CLIMATE OF YOUR 
CITY AND STATE BECOMING 
WARMER? See the local weather man. 
What do his records show? 


4, CAREERS FOLLOWED BY BLIND 
RESIDENTS OF YOUR CITY. Anniver- 
sary angle: Today marks the 14lst an- 
niversary of the birth of Louis Braille. 
Training of the sightless citizens for their 
jobs. 

5. TERMS USED BY CARPENTERS. 
Let local carpenters describe the building 
of a house. Slant: How houses, like clothes, 
change in fashion. 

G6. THE LATEST IN TELEGRAPH 
EQUIPMENT. In contrast, pioneer equip- 
ment of the local telegraph office in bygone 
years. It was on this day in 1838 that the 
first telegram was sent. Early rates. 

7, A LEADING RAISER OF GAME- 
COCKS. The history of the sport of cock- 
fighting; state laws banning the fights; se- 
cret scraps. 

8. GAMES POPULAR AMONG LO- 
CAL POLICEMEN AND FIREMEN. 
How about checkers? Champs among the 
flat-foots and the firefighters. 
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9, EARLIEST BALLOON ASCEN- 


SIONS IN YOUR COUNTY. Work into 
your lead the fact that today is the 157th 
anniversary of the ascension of the first 
balloon in the United States. 
balloons saw service in the war between 
the states. 


Slant: How 


10. THE TEETH OF VARIOUS 


ANIMALS. Make this an interview with 
an animal authority of your city or county. 


11. HOW FILMS ARE DEVELOPED 


AND PRINTS ARE MADE. A day with 
a local photographer. 


“dark room.” 


Equipment in a 


12. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 


PRESIDENT OF A LOCAL WRITER’S 
CLUB. Members with the largest number 
of story sales. Slant: The value of the club 
in developing better artistic expression 
among the members. 


13. THE FATE OF BLACKSMITHS. 


Has blacksmithing in your city increased 
within the past few years? Busiest months 
for blacksmiths. 


14. ‘‘MY MOST EXCITING 


NIGHT,” AS RELATED BY VETERAN 
NIGHT WATCHMEN OF YOUR CITY. 
Close calls; rounding up prowlers. 


15. WAR PHOTOGRAPHY. The ac- 


complishments of Mathew B. Brady in the 
war between the states; his death occurred 
on January 15, 
taken by war photographers in order to 
provide pictorial data. 


1896. Slant: The risks 


16, DEAN OF A LOCAL OR STATE 


MAGICIAN CLUB. Dinner parties by the 
members, followed by feats of magic. The 
officers. 


17. COUNTIES OF YOUR STATE 


LEADING IN THE NUMBER OF CAP- 
ITAL PUNISHMENT DEATHS. Women 
who have paid the supreme penalty. Coun- 
ties with the least number of deaths. 


18. A LOCAL POLICEMAN WHO 


IS QUITE AN ACROBAT; ONE WHO 
DOES BALANCING STUNTS. Slant: 
How the stunts keep him in fine physical 
shape. His most difficult numbers. 


19, THE COUNTY WHICH IS IN 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL CENTER OF 
YOUR STATE. The county’s physical 
features. 


20. MUZZLE-LOADING GUNS. Any 


23D Green Street 





IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experi- 
ence as a magazine editor q 
show you how to make your 
and tell you where to submit them for sale. 
experienced and practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 
FOR READING and report on short story manuscripts. 


me to give I can 
pe hag lh ERS 
—— 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed according to editorial requiremeats on 20-lb. 
bond; minor corrections in spelling and English 
construction made without extra charge, 60 cents per 
1000 words. Efficient and experienced service given. 


GRACE M. BOYER 
Route 2 Biglervilie, Pa. 








BOGGED DOWN? 


Want to waite Section that will sell? My method is 
ne poe te, like it! Drop me a line — 
Be you wa ooo what’ Sommetting” eho, if with that story you ve written? 
» re 
6000 — Toate ans o—_. ru = 
‘re really sincere write 


THE DOCTOR (per C. C Wagoner) 
1616 E. 4th St, ucson, 








Your Song Lyric or Poems will have a 
greater value if set to music. Send penny 
postcard for details regarding melody 


service. 
MUSIC BY MILNER 
3454 McCracken Ave. Muskegon, Michigan 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 
Carbon Free 


CORAH DECKER 


FAIRMONT MINNESOTA 








GHOST COMPOSER 


Music for your song poem » comaoed .og8 ose omnes to your 
is 

You retain 2) rights to bo words AND ,* 

Orchestral arrangements — piano arrangements — complete 

songs for a — transcriptions — lyrics 

written or doctored. 


E. A. MARTIN 
43 Sumner Street Hartford 








5, Connecticut 








QUALITY TYPING 


By staff of rt editing for grammar, punc- 
tuation, ils by ormer English teachers. Good 
er a omy and extra first page free. 60c a thousand 


wo 
WRITERS SERVICE ASSOCIATES 
2166 Warner Avenue Chicago 18, IHinols 
Graceland 2-7199 








A NEW KIND OF AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Profitable, Personal Guidance from Script te Sales: 
a a eo a oe a oe 
poems, 
@ World-wide contacts with leading publishers, television 
and movie studios. 
@ Creative editing. @ Meney-making hints. 
We Specialize in Beginners 
fg Lg aed AND a SERVICE 
24-25 77th jackson Weights, New York 





7 PAGE ANALYSIS; 


.00 
For Reading and Seven 
Page Analysis of your 
writings and sales possibilities, enclose 
$1. per script plus return postage. My 
writers will rewrite for you on a 50-50 
basis. When you sell, pay 50% of the 
proceeds less the preliminary revision 
expenses. Particular attention paid to 
Beginning Writers. Positively no personal 
interviews, please. Address your manu- 
scripts to Rewrite Desk A. 


RALPH NATHAN 


{Since 1932) 
814 44th Avenue, San Francisco 21, Calif. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Expertly. promptly, on good quality Bond. 
One carbon. Mailed flat. 60c per 1,000 words. 


E. WHITTINGTON 
P. O. Box 2038 


Roanoke, Va. 


BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of yous novel ¢ or non-fiction 
book pave the way. to success for YOU. My clients are 
selling. I edit, revise, polish, and present your material 
in its most interesting and best form for publication. 
Returned to you + pent se all ready for the a. 
$1.25 per thousand words, Carbon copy includ Terms 
may be arranged. Write me for details. 


EDITH M.NAILL Box77 Gower, Missouri 


SONG WRITERS 


Complete Music Arranging, Printing and 
Publishing Service. 


CINEMART MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Est. 1938 
6606 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Nineteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corres- 
pondence requires return postage. 


— NEWELL 
Miami 33, Florida 


A FORMULA FOR CREATING 


NEW IDEAS 


“*THINKING-ALPHABET™ can help you FIND YOURSELF; 
develop your Rich, Creative —; THINK-UP New, 
Profitable Ideas; improve Speech, Conversation, Per- 
sonality; uncover Hidden Opportunities. and Earning- 
Boi tie ‘Sell Yourself; turn your Ability into Cash. Free 

Write to Frank Tibolt, 6258D, N. 4th St., Phila. 


YOUR SONG POEMS 


Set to Music ond Recorded by Professional Artists 


























2964 Aviation, 








Send poems now for free examination or write for 
free booklet and our attractive offer. 


SONG SERVICE, DEPT. 4 
New York 19, N. Y. 


331 West 46 St. 















in a local or nearby museum? Guns with 
exciting backgrounds, 

21. ORIGIN OF NICKNAMES OF 
MILITARY LEADERS. How Genera] 
“Stonewall” Jackson, who was born on this 
day in 1824, received his nickname. 

22. THE YOUNGEST EDITOR OF 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER IN YOUR 
STATE. His editorial policies. 

23. A CITY IN YOUR STATE 
WITH AN UNUSUALLY LARGE NUM. 
BER OF MONUMENTS. Cost and erec. 
tion of these monuments. Biographical facts 
about persons so honored. 

24, HIDING PLACES FOR BAN. 
DITS. How officers uncovered the places, 
Methods of tracking down law-breakers. 

25. AN INSIGHT INTO A BAR. 
BER’S SCHOOL. Slant: How such schools 
teach the trade scientifically today. How 
many women have entered the field. 

26. COLLECTING BOOKPLATES 
AND BOOKS CONTAINING BOOK. 
PLATES. Some local residents who follow 
this fascinating hobby. The most unusual 
designs. 

27. RURAL SCOUTING. Slant: How 
the Scouting Program enables the farm boy 
to work with other youths, formulate acts 
of fun, and develop good citizenship. 
Achievements of county Scouts. 

28. STRANGE ANIMALS WHICH 
WAR VETERANS OF YOUR CITY 
BROUGHT FROM OVERSEAS. How 
these pets have accustomed themselves. 

29. A CENTENARIAN OF YOUR 
CITY WHO STILL REMAINS A PRO- 
FICIENT PIANO PLAYER. Slant: How 
music has a lifting effect upon the subject's 
spirit. His, or her, favorite tunes. 

30. CORNER MAIL BOXES. Things 
found by postmen besides mail, thanks to 
children. Do many letter-senders forget 
postage? Days with the largest volume of 
mail in the boxes. 

31. POTTER’S FIELD IN YOUR 
CITY. Frequency of free burial; burying 
strangers and criminals. 


Tricks of the Trade 


Opportunity knocks, opens the door, and 
walks right in when the newspaper pub- 
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jsher or editor sounds a call for special 
edition material. 

You sell from a dozen to perhaps three 
dozen feature stories in special edition as- 
sgnments, which are rejection proof if you 
are a good writer, because the editor gives 
his approval before you enter into any re- 
search or interviewing. 

You should not encounter many diffi- 
culties in gathering material from digni- 
taries and others, for they particularly wel- 
come any publicity in connection with spe- 
cial editions. These special editions gen- 
erally command extraordinary attention 
and have a wide distribution; in fact, they 
are of permanent value because many or- 
ganizations, institutions, and individuals 
preserve them as a means of reference and 
for other purposes. 

The main theme of special editions is 
progress, and the stories should stress the 
accomplishments of plants, stores, indus- 
tries, and, of course, the achievements of 
the foremost officials. 

Centennial celebrations always inspire 
special editions, which require at least a 
couple of months’ preparation because 
much digging into old newspaper files and 
much association with “Old-Timers” is nec- 
essary. 

Sometimes a newspaper will issue a spe- 
cial education edition at the opening of 
schools, and educational officials — city, 
county, and state—will oblige a writer 
with suitable material. Colleges always wel- 
come an opportunity to get plugs and will 
co-operate in the way of photographs. 

The inauguration of a governor also 
serves as an inspiration for a special edition, 
featuring the new chief executive’s life and 
facts about his wife. The various governors 
of the state and the highlights of their ad- 
ministrations can be the basis of a large 
number of features. I myself spent a month 
on such an edition. 

Newspapers never pass up a chance to 
produce a special edition on the occasion of 
one of their big anniversaries, as the twenty- 
fifth, fiftieth, or seventy-fifth. Such editions 
tun from one hundred to two hundred 
pages, and devote each section to a phase 
of industry or community life. Progress is 
the keynote. 








WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the paling ond end. a selling. The most 
comprehensive writing course of kind on the market, 
covering every phase and writing for tote to 
teens. Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
articles and a 
ublications. 
ersonal 


criticism included. Write for 


Particulars. Mention this magazine. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately on 20 lb. bond. 
Carbon copy. Minor corrections free. 
50c per 1000 words 


CATHERINE KEITH 


2044 Dracena Dr. 27, Calif. 
Ol. 2096 








ANALY ZE Handwritin 


Try it FREE, it — to understand yourseli and others 
in business and o« social life — mere, clearly Lr 9 you ever 
thought possible. Many ane f= know writ- 


ing to make more mone: rt tae Simply send 
your same today for F FREE NELUSTRA ED lesson. No 


obligation, Must be io 
ineres 5 Society, Inc., Fal Wilkoit Building. eld 
issouri 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have « limited number of actual authors whe are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Professional Supervision for New and Advanced Writers 


THE WRITER'S one 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 














WRITERS’ REJECTS 
MANUSCRIPT CLINIC 


@ If you have been getting rejects, you need 
a detailed analysis of your work. 

@ Unless a manuscript is technically sound 
it hasn't a chance with an editor. 

@ Hundreds of writers have claimed our criti- 
cisms are TOPS. Why not let us help you, 
too! 

Rates: $1.00 per thousand words, minimum $3. 

Poems $2.00 
Make Checks Payable to 
WRITERS’ REJECTS 
268 Bleecker S?., Dept. 3, New York 14, N. Y. 








INVITATION 


Send us booklengths and shorter manuscripts for FREE 

examination. Usable scripts —— - big ~y markets. 

If sold 10% commission. There is necessary 

criticism, revision, etc. QUERY. NO. OBLIGATION. 
WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 

(Literary Agents) 

Suite 439 New York 7, N. Y. 





30 Church St. 








;SONG POEMS 


Set to music — copyrighted — recorded 


Send poems on any subject for free examination. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
XK 457 Beacon Bidg. Bosten 8, Mass. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 


WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 
take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their “best story —so far." 


Come in— The Reading's Fine 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 

















The Million-Dollar Article 
(Continued from page 29) 


flanked by the company’s various depar. 
ment chiefs. After lunch, each official wa 
asked to report the most embarrassing in. 
cident he had observed during his associa. 
tion with the company. Was this round. 
robbin fruitful! The instructor in charge of 
the I.C.S. chemistry course told me how an 
I.C.S. student, the inmate of a penitentiary, 
had deliberately subscribed to the chemistry 
course so that he could obtain a chemical 
kit. With it, he had attempted to blast his 
way to freedom. 

Another told me of the I.C.S. student 
who developed a system for playing hooky 
by mail; he would send in an empty en 
velope. One told of the South African 
student who, at the height of a severe flu 
epidemic in his village, wired frantically 
for a course in embalming. And so on. 

My research didn’t end when I left 
Scranton. Back in New York, I spent two 
days talking with the executive who headed 
the department of I.C.S. which supplied 
courses to war veterans under the G.I. Bill 
of Rights. Thus, I learned how, during the 
war, thousands of servicemen from Sicily to 
Sitka studied I.C.S. courses in foxholes, 
crows’ nests and submarines. When paper 
was scarce, they scrawled their home- 
work on the backs of labels peeled from 
ration cans. Then there was the soldier 
who baptized his tank “I.C.S.—I Can 
Succeed.” 

All this human interest I poured into my 
story, and it was completed in about three 
weeks. A few days later my agent, Lurton 
Blassingame, phoned to tell me that Mc 
Carthy had liked it, and that the piece 
would probably be purchased at Cosmo- 
politan’s top price. But a sale is never a 
sale until you’ve cashed the check. For, a 
few days later, my agent received the fol- 
lowing letter from McCarthy: 


This hurts me more than it does you 
but at this late date, after my telling 
you that Mort Weisinger’s article on 
the I.C.S. was as good as bought, I 
am forced to turn the table. The big 
boss, Arthur Gordon, has been frown- 
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ing at the article for more than a week, 
trying to make up his mind about it. 
Now, despite the fact that the rest of 
us here like it, he has decided that it 
isn’t right for us. 

I wish I could recommend a revision 
but I honestly don’t see how it can be 
improved. I feel badly about this 
thing. Please apologize to Weisinger 
for me. I do feel, though, that you'll 
be able to sell the article elsewhcre. 


This news was a heartbreaking blow, 
particularly since I had practically spent 
the check. And I didn’t know how to break 
the news to the I.C.S. folk, who had been 
swell to me all along the line. My agent 
promptly gave the article the “elsewhere” 
routine. He submitted it to This Week, 
and they bought it as a lead article, at their 
customary price of one thousand dollars. 
It was published in their December 14, 
1947, issue under the title, “Making Good 
... By Mail.” 

Often you will encounter a firm which 
refuses to cooperate. It is a fact that pub- 
licity is a two-edged weapon, and many a 
firm would rather have its success story 
remain in limbo than allow its trade sec- 
rets to be exposed in a mass magazine. 
The Singer Sewing Machine Corporation, 
for reasons best-known to its directors, 
steadfastly refuses to permit any writer to 
sing its past glories in print. Tiffany’s, the 
fabulous jewel firm, is another company 
which wants to remain anonymous in print. 
Recently, when my friend Maurice Zolotow 
told Tiffany’s that the Satevepost had as- 
signed him to do their story, they told him 
to go roll a hoop. By way of reprisal, 
Maurice wrote up their competitor, Car- 
tier’s and the Post bought it as a two-parter. 

I’ve had more than one potentially good 
story blow up on me because of high eche- 
lon company brass who frown on magazine 
publicity the way Washington politicians 
shun mention in Drew Pearson’s column. 
I once had an assignment from Collier's 
to do an article on the American Bank- 
note Company, the outfit which prints the 
currencies of foreign nations. The com- 
pany turned me down, explaining that they 
frowned on publicity for reasons of security. 








Beginners 


Only 
aK 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 


be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
The course lasts 


to write short stories. 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 


inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
obligation. 


ing. This puts me under no 
Name . 
Address 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 


back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
oe mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
joes this story satisfy the desire that prompts my rea 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. ese are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 

e@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 

@ Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


@ Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


@ Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 
Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1. 25 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $6.25. 
After 5,000 words the fee is 75c for each addi- 
tional thousand words. Above 10,000 words the 
fee is 60c for each additional thousand. Ver, 
five cents the line: minimum, $1.00. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


22 East 12th St. 
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When I told the Brinks Express Company 
that I would like to do the story of their 
armored car service, they gave me the cold 
shoulder for the same reason. 


Not long ago I decided that an article 
on the Horn & Hardart chain of automat 
restaurants would make an excellent in- 
stitutional article. When I sought out their 
executive in charge of public relations, he 
told me: “Sorry, but we’re not giving out 
the story. During the past decade we've 
rejected Life, Fortune and every other top 
magazine. My job is to keep publicity out 
of magazines and newspapers.” 


Somehow I couldn’t help feeling that a 
good reporter could crack the Horn & 
Hardart story if he investigated it properly. 
There are more ways than one of skinning 
a cat. In this instance, it would mean 
going in through the back door instead of 
through the front entrance. My first step 
was to get an editor interested, so I sent a 
brief query to Mr. Stuart Rose, associate 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post, asking 
him if the Post would publish a story on 
the automat if it were done unofficially. 
Mr. Rose answered: 


I don’t believe an authoritative story 
on Horn & Hardart can be got at sec- 
ond hand. We've tried more than once 
to have someone do the story but al- 
ways have come up against the refusal 
of the company to cooperate. Of 
course, any editor worth his salt will 
abandon a preconception when con- 
fronted with a good manuscript, but 
we think the chances against this one 
working out are considerable. 


Well, any writer worth his salt can’t 
ignore this challenge. During the past 
month I’ve laid out a plan of action to 
break this story. My campaign consists of 
interviewing former executives associated 
with the company, now retired; interview- 
ing officials of the restaurant unions; inter- 
viewing editors of restaurant trade journals; 
consulting the patent files, to discover who 
invented the machines that are the heart 
and soul of the automat; searching through 
newspaper morgues, to learn what was 
written about the first automat when it 
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BOOKS 


to its readers. 
authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey o 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST 


over a score of publishers’ book 
recommends the following books 

All books selected make interesting reading and are 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Art of sa ME cia sss 5-se $2.50 
lese 
Concise Oxford Dictionary.. ... 3.50 
Fowler 
Dangerous Words .............. 5.00 
hilip Wittenberg 
Desk Standard SREUP. - . 350 
Don’t Say It ae © 
john_B. Opdy ck 
English Grammar Simplified. .... 1.50 
ames C. Fernald 
YY eae 3.75 
john Opdyck 
Manual of Copyright Practice... 3.00 
Margaret Nicholson 
Protection and Marketing of 
Literary Property ............ 3.75 
Phili Wittenberg 
Roget’s [hesaurus ............. 1.50 
The “Said” iors Scare 2.50 
The “Sophisticated Synonym’’ 

EE FL iri owas was 00 age hg 2.50 
The Substitute for ‘‘Very” 2.50 
| and Prison Slang. . 1.00 

D. Freese 
ee and Abusage............. 3.75 
Eric Partridge 
Webster’s Dictionary ........... 1.50 
er re 3.00 
Adams 
SS eee 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
CARTOONING 
The Art of Cartooning 1.00 
Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning....... 1.00 
Thorndike 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Art of the Mystery Story....... 5.00 
Howard Haycroft 
Modern Criminal Investigation. . 3.50 
Soderman & O’Connell 
Mystery Fiction . 2.50 
- sions Rodall aM 
riting Detective ystery 
IN is So a ini uieln ats sao 6 2.75 
Burack 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Juvenile Success Secrets......... 2.00 
Will Herman 
Writing for Children............ 2.50 
Berry & Best 
Woltng Je oe Fiction. ....... 2.50 
2.00 


Writing ry Juvenile Story. . 
Hall 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


The Magazine Article.... . 3.50 
Crawford 

Magazine Article Writing....... 3.25 

rennecke 

Technique in Article Writing... 3.00 
Robeson Bailey 

Writing and Selling Spotl 

Feature Articles . 4.65 
Helen M. Patterson 
MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
Syndicate ey 32 ios ee 

Photo Almanac ............ vee oe 

Writer’s Market ............. . 3.50 
Mathieu & Nas 

NOVEL WRITING 

Craft of Novel Writing. . . 
Burack 

Technique of the Novel... . 3.50 
Uzzell 

How to Write and Sell a Novel... 3.00 


W oodfor 





PLAY WRITING 


How bad Weise eo Play.......02 $2.50 
Playwriting f for Broadway. . . 2.00 
Leo S 
Pointers on Playwriting re aeheewerss 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 
Technique of eneaede 
oe : 3.50 
Write “that Mich divas axe 3.00 
Rowe 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
Pious Hill 


101 Plots Used and Abused...... 1,25 
un 
Plotting —How to Have a uals 
Chil RE ae .. 3.00 
Woodford 
| hth. OL ea eae . .25.00 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
shone oe Plotting Simplified........ 2.50 
36 F rn Situations. . . 2.00 
Georges ig 
Writers: Let’s aa 
Mildred I. Row 
POETRY 
An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 
Stanton A. Coblentz 
Art and Technique of Writing 
ND GE ek wie go hd wisn eae 2.50 
Clement Wood 
oo voy 0 | Dictionary... 2.00 
_ Clement Woo 
First Principles of Verse........ 2.00 
Robert ates 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 

Seven Principles of Poetry....... 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 

Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.50 

Clement Wood 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to Revise Your one 
Stories ... iesvhua tae 
Anne Hamilton 
Let’s Write Short Shorts........ 
‘oy Evans 
Narrative Technique 
Thomas Uzzell 
Short Story Writi 
F. Orlin Tremaine 
Short Story Writing for Profit. . 
Blackiston 
Write the Short Short.......... 
lwoo 
Writers: Try Short Shorts..... 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writing _ —_ Fiction 
Camp 
Writing the nen Short Story. . 
ammerman 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Art of Useful Writing........... 
W. B. Pitkins 
Best from Yank ay. 
Characters Make Your Story. ney 
Maren Elwood 
Indirections 
Sidney Cox 
I Wanted to Write 
Kenneth Roberts 
Mabe. Manuscripts Salable.... 
alter Des Marais 
The — in the Making...... 
. Robinson 
My t Million Readers 
Emile Gauvreau 
111 Don’ts for Writers.......... 
Maren Elwood 
The Process of Creative Writing. 
Pearl Hogrefe 
TS. eee 
Louis DeJean 
Stories ss OS eee 
a. Orsay 


Trial a Error 


Verse Writing Simplified........ 1.50 | +*™i, an@ Error. .......-.------ 
obert kK. Buell jack Woodford 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary... 2.50] Words Into Type ............. 
Writing gna d Selling Greeting Marjorie E. Skillin @ 
Ja anh eee onde oes SD Robert M. Gay 
aly } A Working With Words........... 
Weltes List Verse............ 2.00 L. Pavette 
Richard Armour Writers: tele Wad Serres 
red 1. Re 
RADIO WRITING Writers: Here’s How........... 
Do’s and Don'ts of Ratio Mildred 1. "Reid 
wating 2 53 —_s Wel: ; Leara z. ’ aida 
ogers. ei 
More by Corwin .............. 3.00 wets Make It Sell.......... 
Norman Corwin Mildred 1. Reid 
Pointers on ~— seins <erey 2.00 | Writing Non-Fiction 
Radio Comedy: How to to Write Walter S. Cempbell 
e Writing of Fiction....... 
Ir—4 V 3,09] The Wetting of Fi 
Art ES ao A. S. Hoffman 


Professional Radio Writing..... 4.00 
Albert R. Crews 
Radio News Writing and Editing 4.00 
arl Warren 
Radio Writing ...... . 4.00 





Max Wylie 


Writer’s Paper Kit. . ieaaaee 

The Writing Trade ............ 
Paul R. Reynolds 

i ed Idea to Printed 
. * Gundell bg 


- 1.50 


2.00 
3.00 
3.50 
2.00 
3.50 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50 


2.25 
330 
2.00 
3.50 
2.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


. 2.00 


4.00 
3.00 
5.00 


1,50 
2.00 
1.00 
2.50 
2.00 


. 3.00 
. 3.50 
. 6.20 


2.50 


5.95 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 
Please send me the following books prepaid. 


Gentlemen: 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


For which I enclose ..... 


Be Seas toadabns coer aanaians Ute Se bie ts Tibet eeeetatede ae 


Address 
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“SPLENDID!” says Leading New 
York Publisher of Tooker Assignment 


Two of My Ghosted Books 


Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; 
Sales Offer in Cooperation with New 
York Agents. 


More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine Editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of "The Day of the 
Brown Horde" and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 
Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief 
criticism, or suggestion of further work, sep- 
arate fee to be cevenged. Books $5.00. 
re toa MES SR en 

es 00 ; ow ‘ 
$1.00; W Atomic Short Story Technique” aners St BO, 
RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 





NOVELISTS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


edited, corrected and d_on bond paper f 
submission to ee Original and Bg Rice 
$1.00 per thousand wo 

ANITA M. MOONEY 
925 W. Oakdale Ave, Chicago 14, Ifi. 





MLL DO IT FOR yOu 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied 
clients. I po | be able to help you see your name in 
print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulars FREE! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. D 211 S$. Valley New Uim, Minn. 








PROFESSIONAL EDITING AND TYPING 
Detailed editing, and typing... .$1.00 perM 
Typing, minor corrections........ -65 per M 
All typing on Eaton's Bond, one carbon, 


RUTH S. GARRISON 
808 Ohio St. Tel. 252-J Walkerton, Ind. 








250 WOODS BUILDING 





WRITERS or POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (any subject) at once, 
for consideration as song material — we'll send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song? 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





you 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 

$50, $100, = are some of the prices paid for published short-shorts. If you have written a short-short which 
think should sell, by all means let me try it for you in the current popular markets. Markets are also wide 

open for all types of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse fillers. Reading and handling fees: $2 for 

short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 words; serials and novels, $10 

up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. Sales commission 10% on American, 15% Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. 

Author: Technique Selis the Short-Short: $2.00; Shert-Shert Stories: $2.00 Co-Author: Wr.ting the Short-Short Story: $2.50 








opened in Philadelphia in 1888; studying 
financial reports of H. & H., which are sub. 
mitted annually to their stockholders. 


Finally, I plan to take a temporary job 
in one of the automats, even if it’s only as 
a dishwasher. I’ve got a number of other 
pipelines on tap which should help me 
pierce the automat’s iron curtain and, by 
the time I’m done, I hope to have every. 
thing from the recipe for their famous 
baked beans dish to the number of slugs 
they find in their machines each year. 

In the meantime, if you’re stuck for an 
article idea, remember that the Inc. well 
never runs dry. 





Article of The Year 
Sir: 

Just a few lines to tell you that of all the help- 
ful articles you’ve published in the last year or 
so, I think Owenita Sanderlin’s After 10 Years 
and 422 Sales in the September w. D. is about 
tops. Probably the first thing I read each month 
is the New York Market Letter, followed by the 
radio column and the Forum. 

L. R. INGLEs, 
Country Club Place, Route 3, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, ETC., OF WRITER’S DIGEST, 
published monthly at Cincinnati, Ohio, for Octo 
ber 1, 1949. Required by the Act of Congress 
August 24, 1912, March 3, 1933 and July 2, 1946. 
Publisher—Wilbert Rosenthal, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Editor, R. K. Abbott, Cincinnati, Ohio; Manag- 
ing Editor, Pat Trefzger, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Business Manager, Aron M. Mathieu, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Owners—Automobile Digest Publishing 
Corp.,—James Rosenthal, Wilbert Rosenthal, 
Aron M. Mathieu, all of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

There are no bondholders, mortgages, or other 
security holders. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 9th 
day of September, 1949. : 

(Signed) A. M. Martuiev. 
(Signed) Clifford Laemmle, 
Notary Public. 

Commission expires October 5, 1951. 


; articles and columns, $3 


P. O. BOX 539, OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 
¢ PLOTCARDS—The Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 


A leck - carte which supplies plot s pses of at 
BOREV ER 


least ach—an supplies thea 

AND WITHOUT L IMIT. No two plots can be alike 
read n aiae cou.d be simpler to .~ —% Y oy simply 
dea it and to yourself, and yo e ( CON. 
PLET# WORKABL E P R ACTIC AL “ptOr, AREA ADY 


FOR USE, not merely a disconnected skeleton outline, 
a setting or a jumble of words or sentences. 


Bewore of Imitations PRICE $1.00 


* HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of st ry _ Sores A comprehensive 
yorkable blueprint of how to buil lable stories. 


PRICE $1.00 


* COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A seres of nine brochures, 
whatever your writing or selling 
vostpaid 


The Nature of the Short Story 
ane Story Plots and Their 1 Development. 
tte Development of the Short Story irom the Plot. 
. Li.elike Characterization, Dialogu2, and Des-ript on. 
ne Essential Factors of the Plot Va. oer P Zz; 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts; Etc. 
View oint and Visual.zation, 
. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 
. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 
. The Science of Seiling Manuscripts. 
You ma 
nine for 


which will help you 
troub.e. Price 25c each, 


hg reer g 


order any one, or t complete series of 


wo Do.lars. 


* THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulis'* used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 


No. 1—THE LOVE STORY. 
No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 
No. —— OF THE ‘*PULP"' ACTION 


Price—25¢ each, postpaid 
No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 


Price 50c 


All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 postpaid 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘'QUALITY 
GROUP" STORY. 
fi Laurence R. D’Orsay’s 


Including analysis of one 









ied ‘“‘quality’’ stories Shows how u must 
your material if 1 wish to to the 
t markets and gain the prestige \ ich goes 
“ appearance in their page *rice 
No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘SMOOTH 


PAPER"' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 


Reprint of a_ story from the STORIES 
YOU CAN SELL,” or'ginally pu ab’ bok in Woman's 
ame Companion. With step-by-step anaPysis 
*rice 25c 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 

















D/ORSAY SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1919 BY 
LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 
Author “The Profit in Writing" ($4.00); 
Editors' Checks” ($4.00); "Stories You Can Sell" ($4.00); “Mistress of Spears” ($3.50), etc. 


KENNETH E. D'ORSAY, Topanga 1, California 


CONTEST ---$50.00 CASH PRIZE 


Send your manuscripts to us for honest and con- 
structive criticism. You may have a winner. 

Besides receiving helpful and constructive criticism 
for the small fee, you will in turn be in line for the 
cash ($50.00) prize. 

Contest starts September 1, 1949 a 


ber 30, 1949. 
CONTEST RULES 


1. No limit on wordage per script. 

2. All manuscripts remain the 
author. 

3. The winning manuscript will be submitted to 
suitable markets, and in event of sale, 10% 
commission is retained for agent’s fee. 

+. All scripts must be accompanied by the correct 
fee. 

5. As many scripts as desired may be submitted 
in this contest, as long as separate fee for each 
manuscript is ‘enclosed. 

6. All manuscripts must be marked “CONTEST 
SCRIPT” in upper right hand corner. 


nd ends Novem- 


property of the 


7. All scripts must be post marked not later than 
November 30, 1949. ; 
8. In case of a tie, duplicate prizes will be 


awarded. 
. The decision of the juc ‘es wiil be final. 
10. Prize money will be paid December 20, 1949 
This will enable the judges time to accurately 
select the winner or winners. 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS: 


$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 
words; and seventy-five cents for each additional 
thousand words (or fraction) there afte r. 

The fee for “short-short stories” of a 
words or so is $3.00 each. 


thousand 


Special Terms for Long Manuscripts: 


Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 words $20.00 
35,000 to 50,000 words 25.00 
50,000 to 75,000 words 30.00 
75,000 to 100,000 words 35.00 
100,000 to 125,000 words ae 
50. 


Over 125,000 words 
desire to win 


If you are really sincere in your win 
literary success, write for the 44-page booklet, “THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE, 


It gives details of 
with writers, and 
elsewhere, 


which is FREE ON REQUEST. 
how the D’Orsay Service works 
contains vital information, not obtainable 
designed to protect your pocketbook. 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigat« 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
so necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly 
low and convenient. 





“Writing Novels to Sell" ($3.50); “Landing the 










BiG WRITERS 
Need Help Too 


HEN a successful writer strikes a 
“dead end” — and all of them do 
occasionally—he goes looking for help. 
Experience and common sense tell him 
that the place to get the right answers is 
from a selling writer who has them. 
GERALD MYGATT,* distinguished 
editor and writer, was such a fellow with 
problems. He became my client after 
making a careful survey of all known 
literary services. In a recent letter he 
said, “Your letter came this morning with 
the script. I will tell you frankly that this is the most constructive 
criticism I have had in twenty years. My wife, who has also written 
some, was perfectly amazed at the simple clarity of your letter. She 
tells me to tell you.” 

Possibly you have not yet attained the literary success of Mr. 
Mygatt, but this does not prevent your getting the kind of assistance 
he has, for I am now offering my counsel to you. My help is in- 
dividual—I do not send you a generalized “lesson” that has been 
sent to a thousand others. I provide CONSTRUCTIVE CRITI- 
CISM, DETAILED EDITING or COMPLETE REVISION, as 
the special needs of your manuscript may indicate. 

Here is how we get started: Write today for 


my free folder entitled “Literary Help," and 
tell me about your writing problems. 





* Gerald Mygatt has served as editor of Liberty, and 
managing editor of Cosmopolitan, This Week and Pageant. 
His writings have appeared in The Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Country Gentleman, Collier's, Ameri- 
can Magazine, Woman's Home Companion, Cosmopolitan, 
Good Housekeeping, Redbook, Blue Book, McCall's, This 
Week, Argosy and Today's Woman. 











Interviews by arrangement only. 


CHARLES 


601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 











